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A_ TRIP TO TONGUE RIVER 
INDIAN AGENCY.” 


PERFECT morning early in 
October found our little 
party leaving Fort Keogh, 
in Southeastern Montana, 
well equipped for a two 
hundred-mile drive. The 
warm sunshine and soft 
wind seemed to vie with 
each other in whispering 
assurances of at least two weeks of glorious 
weather. Still, life’s experience is apt to teach 
me not to lend too willing an ear to the voice of 
the charmer; so, with prudent forethought, we 
prepared for all emergencies, even to taking a 
goodly number of buffalo robes and two tent 
stoves. 

Part of our first day’s journey led through 
what are known as the ‘‘Mauvaises Terres,” or 
Bad Lands, which suggested, very forcibly, illus- 
trations from Dante’s ‘‘Inferno.”” The barrenners 
and utter desolation of this region appall one; 
neither grass, tree, nor sage-brush to relieve the 
eye; nothing but strange, misshapen masses of 
earth, in all conceivable formations, looking like 
a lost world whose life has gone out in one 
mighty struggle. A road through these Bad 
Lands was, at one time, thought well nigh im- 
possible; but during the Indian campaigns in 
that country it became a necessity, and, like all 
obstacles attacked by those sturdy pioneers, the 
United States soldiers, the difficulties were soon 
overcome. 

In the afternoon of this day a light shower sur- 
prised us, but was of short duration, and we 
reached our first camping ground, which bore 
the lugubrious title of “Grave Yard Creek.” 
A pool of rather forbidding looking water was 
the only creek visible, and, as we seated our- 
selves on some rocks a little distance from the 
pool we were soon made to feel ourselves usurp- 
ers, or, in the languageof the country, that we 
had ‘‘jumped a claim.’ The range cattle had 
evidently come for their evening refreshment, 
and halting on a little eminence close by, looked 
in utter amazement upon such unpardonable 
rudeness. They then appeared to hold acon- 
sultation regarding the proper action to ba taken 
and turning, left us; only, however, to try an- 




















*This interesting description of a visit to the remote 
agency of the Northern Cheyennes and the mission 
near by, in Southern Montana, was written by the wife 
ofan army officer who accompanied her husband, the 
trip being an official one.—Ep. NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 








other approach, and after viewing the situation 
from that point, they retreated, giving vent to 
their outraged feelings in a few maddened bel- 
lows, and so left us in possession of the field. 

The preparation of a camp is really a pretty 
and interesting picture. Hach one seems to 
know just what to do so as to complete the 
whole. The cook is usually conceded to be the 
most important member of such parties, and ours 
was, indeed, justly entitled to that distinction, 
for he seemed to work as though aided by the 
magician’sart. Almost before the wagon could be 
unloaded and our canvas houses ready for us our 
chef had gathered the fuel, which had turned 
into the bright, glowing coals under various 
steaming pots and pans, while the delicious fra- 
grance of boiling coffee foretold a feast, as we 
thought, fit for the gods. The ‘‘sand man” 
of our childhood pays early visits to those living 
in the open air, and the night was still in its 
infancy when our little world was wrapped in 
darkness and quiet. We were aroused, however, 
in the wee sma’ hours by a vigorous rain, and 
the treble voices of two young boys who were 
bivouacking in earnest, sleeping under the can- 
opy of heaven, were heard announcing the fact 
that their ‘‘beds were full of water.” Main in 
camp is not a thing to be prayed for. Under the 
influence of wet caivas, wet grass, and a certain 
unpleasant clamminess about one’s clothing, a 
veritable Mark Tapley would find it hard to be 
jolly. We started off, however, on the second 
morning, feeling that the experiences of the 
night had, after all, only treated us to the often 
longed-for variety of life. 

The weather-wise one of our party pronounced 
the storm as blown over. We all tried to 
look convinced; but, someway, our ambulance- 
load seemed unable to revive the exuberance of 
spirit that was such a natural mood the morning 
before, when sun and soft wind spoke to us so 
pleasantly. In fact, it made us feel a righteous 
indignation, even, to recall those sweet noth- 
ings. We marveled that wecould have been so 
credulous! Yes, it was growing cold. Why had 
no one thought to have a buffalo robe left out ? 
It was exasperating to remember the three or 
four shaggy, warm things, all snugly rolled up 
in our bedding, and packed away in the wagon, 
which wagon being several miles behind us, 
made us realize how in vain were all regrets. 
Snow and icy wind had reached us. 

“Surely,” exclaimed some one, “this is a bliz- 
zard, and a precocious one at that!’ The miles 
were long and hours weary; but we plodded on, 
patiently, as those do who cannot help them- 
selves, and eventually arrived at a ranch, where 








we spent the night, putting our tents up in the 
yard, and securing good shelter for our poor, 
shivering animals as well. Some of us, not 
belonging to the general utility kind, were soon 
seated before the ranchman’s good fire and ab- 
sorbed in studying our surroundings, which we 
found both novel and interesting. These simple- 
hearted folks were truly hospitable, offering us 
the best they had with hearty good-will. Some 
of our party dined with them; but we preferred 
our seat by the fire, though should have liked a 
view of the dinner, observing but not observed. 
As it was, a calico portiere shut us off from the 
banquet hall, but we could hear mine host 
urging his guests to try some of the ‘‘sheep 
meat.’’ The house, if such it should be called— 
hut would suggest itself as being a more express- 
ive word—was the poorest imaginable; rough 
logs and undressed lumber, with snow and wind 
driving through cracks you would not expect to 
find in some abandoned coal shed in the East. 
Yet here these people had lived and eudured 
the cold of eight Montana winters, and that, too, 
without one single comfort. During a recent 
winter of unusual severity they had saved from 
starvation some seventy-five or eighty head of 
stock by baking asort of cornpone, and going 
through the herd each day, feeding perhaps a 
pound of that bread to each of the poor, famish- 
ing creatures. While one person fed the bread, 
another followed, armed with a heavy stick, so 
as to belabor any whose hunger made them un- 
mindful of good manners. The ranchman and 
his wife were young people, under thirty years 
of age, and we listened with interest to the ro- 
mance connected with their marriage, as we 
had been told the wife was what is called a 
‘*heart-and-hand” wife, which being explained, 
meant that the young man, coming into this re- 
mote country alone, realized the truth of the old 
story that it was not good for man to live so, and 
deciding to save himself an endless amount of 
expense and time, simply advertised for one 
meeting such and such requirements to come 
and reign supreme over his heart and hearth- 
stone. A Kansas maiden responded to his appeal, 
meeting him, doubtless, more than half way, for 
we suspect she bought a through ticket to 
the ranch. They appeared a happy, well-mated 
couple. She spoke with wifely solicitude of her 
good man’s hard and untiring work, while he 
looked with pride upon his wife and bairns, of 
which latter there were three—all boys—the 
youngest a stout, blue-eyed infant of ten weeks. 
Their family circle was augmented by a niece of 
the wife’s, who for some reason had come from 
Kansas and made herself a useful member of the 
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household This niece wasa pretty-faced little 
creature, ten years of age, and apparently happy 
in h-r humble environments, though we thought 
her soft brown eyes looked sad, telling the story 
that life’s realities, commencing in her earliest 
childhood, had robbed that usually happy time 


fulness She was the litth 


of its careless joy 
pains-taking mother of the brood, leading in for 
our notice, with evident pride, the one she speci- 
ally “brought up Ile was a stuffy little mortal 
of four, just then radiant over the possession of 
a pair of shoes, possibly the first he had ever 


owned. The little child-woman seemed well 


versed in baby lore and, while really entertain- 
ing us more than she knew, she industriously 
trotted and rolled and patted the dimpled baby 
until every bone in our bodies ached for thi 
little thing, and some one mildly suggested plac- 
ing him in the cradle, which, by the way, was 
a crude affair of rough boards and did not look 
nviting, but we thought the smal! limbs and 
tender flesh might like to rest, and in some 
degree, at least, recover from that perpetual 
However, this suggestion brought 
from our ttle friend a look that plainly said, 
‘You little know what you are talking about,” 
and with the look came the words: ‘‘Then he 
would everlastingly whoop it up!” We were 
silenced for a time, but upon recovering our men- 
tal equilibrium, we modestly ventured to inquire 
the name of her little charge, which she said 
was ‘Hello Brudder;” but we replied that that 
was nota name, and some day he surely would 
need one. However, she gently insisted that was 
what his small brother called him, and they all 
had decided that it was a good enough name. 
All things come to an end sometime, and our 
tents being ready for occ ipancy, we left our little 
entertainer and her family, feeling we had been 
vouchsafed a glimpse of how that other half of 
the world live. We were up and off betimes 
next morning, for they said ‘‘we must make the 
(Agency to-day. 
\fter rather a heavy day’s journeying we sight 
the Agency buildings, and soon find ourselves 
isking in the warmth and comfort of the kind 
ent’s little home, which he hospitably put us 
possession of, as his family were absent and he 
eping a temporary bachelor’s hall. It may be 
to explain that this is the agency of the 
thern Cheyennes, and occupies what is known 
as the ‘Valley of the Lame Deer.”’ The country 
is broken and picturesque, while Lame Deer 
Creek, a beautiful mountain stream, flows through 
the valley, tempting the way-farer, whether or 
not he be of the thirsty kind, to drink and drink 
iin. Four days were spent quite enjoyably at 
the Agency Some of the head men of the tribe 
called upon us and little civilities were exchanged. 
These particular Indians have quite an inter- 
esting history. At one time they were a formid- 


able foe, and for many years subsequent served 
the Government as faithful allies. At the site of 
this agency, in 1877, a bloody battle was fought 
between the Indians and United States troops 
During this engagement quite a noted chief, 
Lame Deer, found a speedy passage to the ‘happy 
hunting grounds.” One place of interest we 
visited was Spirit Nock, a peculiar formation 
half-way up a mountain side, where votive offer- 
ings of all kinds were placed—from a handful of 
beads to yards of new red flannel. These offer- 
ings seemed to be held sacred, for no one 
ventured in any way to molest them. Sunday 
morning it was necessary to make a drive toa 
neighboring ranch on a matter of business, and 
it chanced to be the polite thing to accept an in- 
vitation to dine there. The ranch was kept 
entirely by men, though this particular morning 
found them with Sunday visitors. It seemed to 
be a matter of the smallest concern to our gener- 
ous host, the adding three or four extra covers 


to his already full table. 


The other guests were 





asort of a wedding party—a father and mother 
with their recently married daughter and her 
husband. The bride was quite young and made 
an impression on us that, so far, has been lasting; 
for during some hours spent in company with 
her, the infantile solemnity of her face never 
changed, and her one response to everything 
was, ‘‘Yes, ’tis.”’ 

We found many curious things at the Agency 
store in the way of Indian trinkets. Among 
them an Indian flute, which brought to mind 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, and the stranger who 
‘‘wandered piping through the village,” so we 
named these flutes the “lover’s lute.” It is not 
customary for Indians to sell these instruments, 
as they are usually cherished in families as heir- 
looms, and are handed down from father to son. 
The ‘Love Song” played upon them is wild and 
mournful, though doubtless full of meaning, and 
venerally awakening a response. So Youth and 
Love go hand in hand, even with these children 
of the desert. We made our P. P. C. calls upon 
some of ‘the quality,” and set out next morning 
for our homeward journey, which carried us by 
an entirely different route from the one we had 
come. We crossed tbe divide from Lame Deer 
to Tongue River, traveling down this last named 
stream to our starting point. Rough roads and 
deep snow taxed strength and patience of man 
and beast that day; but once over the divide in 
the Tongue River Valley we found the perfect 
days we had felt sure would be ours, when simply 
to live is bliss. 

Two incidents of our home journey I think 
worthy of being recorded. One of these wasa 
visit made toour camp by an Indian called White 
Hawk, and owing to his immaculate cleanliness 
sometimes spoken of as a Cheyenne dude. In re- 
ality he is one of those men found in almost all 
nations and ages, who appear and live in advance 
of their time—a thinker, some might say a 
dreamer. He came apparently attended by a 
body-servant, who kept ata respectful distance 
during the interview. Our interpreter was a 
bright little half-breed Cheyenne boy. We had 
messages for White Hawk from a mutual friend, 
a young lady who had shown him and his family 
many acts of kindness when he and they were 
quasi-prisoners of war. Learning that this 
young lady still remembered him and wished to 
secure some piece of Indian work to send to 
friends far away, he thought a moment, and sum- 
moning his attendant, dispatched him on some 
errand to his lodge, we finally learned, some few 
miles distant. This messenger was swift of foot 
and in a remarkably short space of time had re- 
turned, bringing his master a pair of plain moc- 
casins, which were speedily exchanged for the 
beautiful, new beaded ones he had worn on his 
feet and which he now sent with evident feeling 
to his friend, and begged her photograph in re- 
turn. He had further honored her by naming 
one of his children after her. Our camp on this 
particular evening was deautifully situated on 
the right bank of Tongue River in quite a grove 
of cottonwood trees, which still retained their 
various shades of brown and golden-brown au- 
tumn leaves. In this part of the Western 
country, one almost never sees a scarlet leaf to 
brighten the October days; but the beautiful, 
soft, warm tints of browns and yellows were very 
insinuating, seeming to soothe one into a restful 
dreaminess. Our little canvas world was shut in 
by gentle hillsinone direction, while the beyond 
over the stream was hidden from our sight by 
high bluffs and athick growth of cottonwoods. 
When the evening shadows b2gan to gather 
about us we were startled by the clear, sweet 
notes of an angelus bell, rung forth as from the 
heaven above us, sounding mystical and musical 
as it broke the almost oppressive calm of the 
wilderness: one involuntarily bowed the head 
until the sweet sounds ceased, and we learned 





with interest that just over the river we would 
find the mission planted there a few years before 
by some good missionary priests and sisters of 
the Roman Catholic communion, to whose labors 
of love and fostering care our country owes so 
much. 

Karly the next morning we forded the river 
and found ourselves under the hospitable roof of 
the mission. The good father and mother 
showed us every attention. We visited the 
dormitories, recitation rooms, refectory, kitchen, 
etc., also the bake house, where we saw tempt- 
ing looking loaves of bread and shook hands with 
a young Indian girl about fifteen years of age, 
to whose skill was due these piles of delicately 
browned loaves. The Indian boys and girls all 
looked clean and happy. The former are taught 
farming chiefly, and the latter housework of 
various kinds. Could the children be kept en- 
tirely away from their parents for a couple of 
years their advancement would be something 
almost phenomenal; but as it is the parents are, 
if not opposed, at least indifferent to their chil- 
dren learning the ways of the pale-faces; so it is 
not uncommon for them, after a few months and 
just as the children are becoming interested and 
learning the comfort and luxury of being clean, 
to come and take them away forcibly; while al- 
most without exception the poor children cry 
and beg to be allowed to remain at the school. 
Many amusing anecdotes were told us of the first 
duties gone through with when a new pupil ar- 
rived at the school; and none could be more hor- 
rified or hold themselves more aloof from the 
‘“‘rreat unwashed” than do those who have, per- 
haps, within a few weeks learned the use of soap 
and water. It is simply impossible for persons 
living in the old settled portions of this country 
to in any degree appreciate what a life of self- 
immolation it is, this going away into a wild 
country to teach the first rudiments of civiliza- 
tion to poor, ignorant savages. One longs for 
the pen of aready writer to proclaim to the 
world the heroic, noble work undertaken and 
carried to success by these brave sisters and 
missionaries who care not for the praise of the 
world, but are happy to do all, give all. But 
this is a subject only to be faintly touched upon, 
as it would require a volume to do it justice. 

One day’s journey more after leaving the 
mission brought our eventful little pilgrimage of 
eleven days under canvas to an end. S. E. 





A QUEER OLD TOWN. 


Pierce City, Idaho, says the Butte Miner isa 
queer old town. Its eventful history begins in 
1860, when gold was discovered on Ore Vino 
Creek. A year had scarcely passed after the dis- 
covery when 20,000 restless souls were swarming 
along the creek, and the richness of the diggings 
soon made Oro Fino among the famous camps of 
the golden West. Gold was so plentiful that it 
seemed to lose its value, and men seemed rather 
in quest of the excitement attending the discov- 
ery of new fields than of the yellow metal. They 
spent their dust with a lavishness never wit- 
nessed before or since. Two years later Boise 
Basin electrified the world with its marvelous 
richness and with its rise began the decline of 
Oro Fino. Men with blankets on their backs 
started over the hill to the new El Dorado. But 
Oro Fino and Pierce City remained good camps 
for many years, declining gradually as the 
ground was worked out. Thirty-two years have 
passed. Not a sign is left to indicate where once 
the booming camp of Oro Fino stood, while 
Pierce City is simply a relic of what was once the 
glory of Idaho; a reminder to the young men of 
the West who have come upon the scene, that 
while they were being rocked in the cradle of 
their Eastern homes and before many of them 
had seen the light of day, a stern and rugged 
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class of men—the noblest class of American 
manhood—were climbing high mountains, ex- 
ploring deep gorges, blazing trails and fighting 
Savage men and beasts, wresting the golden 
treasure from the mountains and preparing the 
way for homeseekers turning westward from the 
crowded East. Pierce City to-day stands on a 
little bench overlooking Oro Fino Creek, which 
winds through the open canyon, so wide that it 
might properly be called a valley. A row of log 
houses and shacks made of whipsawed lumber 
stands on either side of the single street. The 
population consists of six or seven white men, 
about 100 Chinamen and four Chinawomen. It 
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HORN SHEEP IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS, EASTERN MONT 


| is in fact a Chinese town. The oldest placers are 
worked and reworked by Mongolians, who man- 
| age to make from fifty cents to one dollar a day. 
There is some ground still held by white men, 
but there is little work going on except by 
Chinamen. No less than $7,000,000 in gold has 
been taken from the camp. 

ee 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 


The big horn or Rocky Mountain sheep inhabit 
the whole of the Rocky Mountain system from 
Mexico far north into British America and from 
the eastermost ranges of the mountains in Mon- 








tana, Wyoming and Colorado to the westermost 
ranges in Utah, Idaho and British Columbia. 
Their habitat ison the high slopes near the tim- 
berline, but they occasionally come down into 
the valleys to graze. They are shy and wonder- 
fully agile, winding a hunter at a long distance 
and scrambling up precipitous defiles where even 
the most hardy mountain clibmer hesitates to fol- 
low. Great care must be taken in stalking them 
to get well to leeward before advancing within 
range. The enormous horns of the rams seem of 
little utility. Our illustration of a herd of these 
noble animals in the Big Horn Mountains, in 
Eastern Montana, is artistic and true to life. 
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AT ALDRINA. 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 

The country is rolling, about Aldrina, with 
here and there little bits of landscape that make 
one pause tolook again and admire their beauty. 
To the north, indeed, there lies only rough and 


ninviting prairie, but to the south you can see 


the course of the Little Blue, as it is marked out | 


the 
the town 


of trees, seen against 


Nearer 


by the fringe 
I}< 


outlines of the h beyond. 


duller | 


the Sandy, a shallow stream but a few yards in | 


width, winds its way onward to its confluence 
with the 
you should need more 


where the 


in another 
than 
waters mirror the green that arches over them, 
you have but to wait till the western hills lie cold 


then, mood, 


are to be found 


somber hues 


and bare under the dull red of a cloudless sunset. 
Because of its roughness, the country about 
Aldrina is as yet less thickly settled than are 
many younger portions of the State; but here and 
there, sheltered in some southward facing hollow, 
r braving the blasts of 
winter on the open prairie, 
houses of 


may be seen the 


farmers whose steady 
thrift is each 
to the 
that 


own 


year adding 
number of acres 
their 


The townspeople of 


they can call 


lexandria are in 
main native to America. 
It is not so with those liv- 
ing in the country about 
them 
birth or 


the place. Among 


those 


parentage 


of German 
are in the ma- 
jority, and the two peoples 
live side by side and ar 
strangers still. 

north of the 
Wit- 
tenberger long ago made 
himself, his 
the two chil 
Henry and Caroline 


Two miles 
little town Herman 


a home for 


wife and for 
aren, 


who made up the number 


of their little household. 
Henry had now grown to 


be a young man of whom 


his father was pardonably 


proud He had the frank 
blue eyes, the honest, 
manly face, the quiet, yet 


resolute bearing that win 
confidence and _ respect 
everywhere. Mr. Witten- 
had done what he could 


cultured and self-reliant American, f 


to make hima 
tted to hold 


berger 


the y hie” F3 “ALA ES® 
} 5a] aor | ah VA 


his own in the land of enterprise and progress; | 


but, after all, this was nota great deal. His own 
violin that he had brought from the Fatherland, 
to him, and constituting himself his 
tried to excite in him all th: 


the dreams, all the aspirations, 


he gave 
teacher, h« fineness 


of feeling, all 


that he himself had known through the art 
divine. Then, too, he had spent many an hour 


thinking about what books he should buy for 
Henry’s reading. Had they been German books 
that he was to get for him, he would have found 
it a less difficult matter; but no, it was English 
literature with which his boy must be famlliar; 
it was Ienglish literature which 


yes, and more 


his inspiration, to which he must owe 
his intellectual, if not his soul’s growth as well. 
By this it is not that he was 
wholly from the of the Fatherland. 
Faust lay on the centre-table in the little parlor, 


must be 


meant divorced 


book-lore 


| with 


Little Blue, a few miles farther on. If, | 





and Lessing and Richter, too. But of what use 
was it in America to know the poets and philoso- 
phers of Germany, if one did not also know Ten- 
nyson and Dickens and Emerson and Carlyle? 
Mr. Wittenberger appreciated to the full the fact 
that, if his boy was to be successful in the new 
world, he must take on its culture, feel its in- 
spiration, understand its power and character, 
and become a partof its life. He had no wish to 
have Henry cling to German feeling, German 
manners, or German ideas. 
this subject he knew that he was not quite true 
to one of the great instincts of his race; he felt 
himself to be in his narrow sphere more of a cos- 
mopolite in sentiment than were those of his 
countryman who were his friends and neighbors. 

But for all this, Henry Wittenberger found 
that he was still a ‘‘Dutchman” in the eyes of the 
Americans among whom he lived. He was now 
twenty-three years old, and the rudeness of the 
social life in which he could share, combined 
with his ostracism from that to which he aspired, 
made him long for other things. He knew that 
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rO SEND A MESSAGE TO YOUR BROTHER, IT SHALI 


in reality he was ostracised quite as much by his 
own feelings as by anything else. He was con- 
scious that the things for which he was proud of 
his people, German culture and scholarship and 
her dominion in the intellectual world, were hid- 
den things to the littlecommunity and powerless 
to win its respect, while he saw how the slow- 
ness Of his people to adopt new ways and adapt 
themselves to changed environments made the 
peculiarities in their manners and their mode of 
life the more marked and strange. The conscious- 
ness of this made him reserved and even shy 
where those who were bolder and less sensitive 


| easily made a way for themselves and seemed to 


be altogether unmindful of any bar to their free 
mingling with native-born Amerlcans. 

But there was still another reazon for the feel- 
ing that stood in the way of his mingling freely 
the people among whom he had been 
placed. If Miss Kneeland—Miss Virginia Knee- 


_land, had but looked with favor upon him, it 


and with it was one of Schiller’s plays, while a | 


have re- 
vealed the fact that he was acquainted with Heine 


glance through the bookcases would 


would have been altogether different. Her smile 
would have changed the whole social atmosphere 
forhim. Had that been given to him he could 


In his feeling upon. 





BE GLAD TO TAKE IT.” 





then have been glad when others were glad, he 
could have cared not at all that the brand of an 
alien race was upon him. 

But all his attempts at winning her favor had 
met with failure, and he felt instinctively that it 
was because he was to her a “Dutchman.” This 
being so, it seemed to him that to all the world 
he must be only a ‘‘Dutchman” too, for not the 
less because of his race could a woman’s smile or 
frown make the world bright or dark for him. 

For some months a musical and literary enter- 
tainment had been in preparation for the people 
of Aldrina. The literary part of the program 
was to consist of a screaming farce, chiefly re- 
markable for its horse-play, while in the musical 
exercises Henry was to assist by the rendition of 
a violin solo. He had chosen to play Schubert’s 
‘*Adieu,” partly because of his love for it, partly 
because of his having some original variatiuns 
for it. He not know how near these came to being 
what they should be, but he thought that they 
were pleasing, and that was enough. Further- 
more, he had to content himself with the accom- 
paniment of a youth whose 
musical acquirements con- 
sisted of the ability to play 
chords in a fashion that 
had the merit of satisfying 
himself, at least; and 
Henry hoped that disson- 
ances unresolved and false 
progressions would be un- 
noticed by an audience that 
he knew would be far from 
critical. 

And fortune favored him 
so far as to give him the 
hearty plaudits of the 
house,and he was very glad 
and proud of it; but he had 
hoped for something more 
than this, and knew now 
that it was not to be. He 
knew that no one there- 
about could play the violin 
as he could, and why should 
he not with it stir the one 
heart for which he cared 
toa warmer appreciation 
of himself, at least? It 
was not an unreasonable 
hope, he thought, but 
whether it was so or not, 
he realized that he was 
to her little more’ than 
an automaton so arranged 
as to grind out music 
smoothly, and indeed en- 
chantingly, but none the less an automation still, 
not a living and feeling soul. For a long time 
after that when he took his violin out of his case 
he could bear to play only low crooning melodies; 
and always when he played he could seem to see 
Miss Kneeland’s eyes as they were when he 
looked down into them from the stage that night. 
They were interested and even expectant, but the 
concern in them was merely that of cold curiosity. 
So it was that for a long time compositions that 
approached the bravura style ever so slightly 
jarred upon him, made him shrink as does a child 
from the rude grasp of strangers’ hands. 

In the season of the spring rains the Sandy 
seems to forget its humble character, and rolls 
along with all the volume and more than the impet- 
uosity of a great river. The quiet of its peaceful 
flow is turned into thunderous roarings and the 
erstwhile smooth surface is turbulent with whirls 
and eddyings. It was at such a time as this that 
Miss Kneeland wasin the post-office talking with 
the postmaster, when Henry Wittenberger came 
in. He could not help hearing her words: 

“My brother is going to St. Joe, in the morn- 
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ing, and I wanted above all things to get a mes- 
sage to him before he went; butif the creek is as 
high as you say I suppose there is small chance 
of his coming for the mail to-day, and of course 
there will be no opportunity of my getting word 
to him otherwise.” 

There was the frown of vexation on her pretty 
face, and it was in no degree lessened by the post- 
master’s assurance that she had very accurately 
estimated the chances in the case. 

It would be different if he were going to start 
from here,” she said, meditatively; ‘‘I could then 
get word to him when he comes to take the train 
in the morning; but he goes by way of Halliwell.” 

‘Henry did not wait to hear any more than 
this. The boy had given him his mail, and he 
went up to Miss Kneeland quickly. 

“Tam going across the Sandy,” he said; ‘‘if 
you care tosend a message to your brother by me, 
I shall be glad to take it.” 

She looked at him questioningly for a moment. 

“T am afraid it will be too much trouble to 
you,”’ she said. 

‘“‘T have only to stop on my way,”’ he made an- 
swer; “I am sure it will not trouble me.”’ 

‘Very well, it will greatly oblige me;” and she 
gave him a letter that she held in her hand. 

‘Do you know,” said the postmaster when she 
was gone and Henry had stopped to purchase 
some little things that his mother wanted; ‘‘do 
you know that the bridge is not considered safe 
and that it is as much as a man’s life is worth to 
go across the Sandy now?” 

“T haven’t been down there yet, but if I think it 
isn’t safe when I get there,I cancome back again.” 

But when he came tothe bridge he did not turn 
back; he would have been false to his nature, had 
he done so. Though the bridge appeared to him 
to be safe, he knew very well that it would not be so 
on his return, and he had no other reason for going 
than his wish to please Miss Kneeland; but this 
was for him an all-sufficient one. When he had 
crossed the bridge it came into his mind that it 
was at her brother’s that Donald Ransom was 
staying. He it was that report declared to be the 
most favored of her lovers; this, his third visit to 
Aldrina, being presumably a lover’s visit to her; 
and Wittenberger smiled bitterly as he thought 
that quite probably her letter was designed for 
him rather than her brother. However, had he 
known this to be so, it would not have altered 
his determination to deliver it. He had said he 
would do, and there could be no further debate 
in regard to it. 

So he went on out to the farm and gave Vir- 
ginia’s letter to her brother. Then, lest they 
should know that he had come only to bring it, 
he said that he would stop for an answer on his 
way back, and then went on a little distance to 
where he could conceal himself, delaying his re- 
turn long enough to make them conclude that 
other business had brought him across the creek. 

When he reached the bridge again on his re- 
turn, he could not be very sure that it was where 
he had crossed before. He looked at the stream 
doubtfully for a moment. The strong rush of the 
waters was terrifying, but he thought of his 
mother, and of how she would be troubled, if he 
did not return that night, and without more hesi- 
tation he started on across the bridge. 

He had almost reached the other side when the 
crash came. A few steps more and he could 
only throw himself toward the bank in the hope 
that the current would float him where he could 
grasp some overhanging branch or draw himself 
to land by some projecting bit of underbrush. 
Only this did he have time to do before some- 
thing struck him and he knew no more. 

It was in his own room that he came again to 
a realization of his surronndings. The mother 
was bending over him with such a troubled look 
in her eyes as their calm depths of blue did not 
often show. He did not at once understand why 








it was that he was thus watched over, but he held 
his peace till memory brightened and he knew 
what had happened. Then he wished more than 
ever to keep silence. He tried to learn from the 
mother’s eyes how much she knew as to how this 
happened to him, but he dared not speak to her 
about it. 

One afternoon as he was trying to keep him- 
self amused by watching the sun glinting on the 
wall he heard voices out in front of the house, 
and soon he recognized one as Miss Kneeland’s. 
Couldfit be that she had come to inquire after 
him? He listened for her knock at the door, and 
then feared to have the mother open it, lest it 
should prove to be not her afterall. But when 
they had come in and he could hear them talk- 
ing in the other room he knew that he was not 
mistaken. He knew that they were asking about 
him, and then when they rose to go he heard the 
mother say, ‘‘Wilst du—” and then stop, for she 
did not know how to ask delicately if Miss Knee- 
land cared to see Henry, save as she used her 
mother tongue, and that would not do at all. But 
the girl understood her, and with delicate regard 
for her wishes, bowed her head in assent. She 
came in where he was, and the mother went to 
entertain the friend she had brought with her, 
leaving them alone together. They were both 
constrained and silent fora moment after their 
greeting, but at last she managed to say: 

‘Don’t you think you were very foolhardy in 
running such a risk as you did?” 

‘*Perhaps I was,” he said; ‘‘it does not matter 
now.” 

His seeming indifference irritated her and she 
spoke quickly: 

‘“*‘Why did you do it, then?” 

He looked at her calmly; there was no hint of 
tremor in his voice as he answered: 

‘*Because I love you; how else could it be?” 

For a moment she could not quite comprehend 
that he meant this, but when she did so, it was 
impossible to laugh it off, as she had similar de- 
clarations from other lovers. Its frank natural- 
ness only madeit the more embarrassing, so that 
she knew not at all how to meet it. But with the 
instinct of a fine nature he divined how much 
she was disconcerted, and turned the talk to 
other things. Some of his books were on the 
table by his invalid’s chair, and he spoke of them 
as having made his suffering almost unreal and 
trifling. He told her how the dream of his boy- 
hood had been to make himself that finest of all 
fine things, ascholar and agentleman, and in his 
talk there was a fine fervor of which she had 
never thought him capable. There was in him 
something stronger, higher, truer, than anything 
with which she had yet come in contact, and it 
had a power over her thatshe could not shake 
off. Asshe rode homeward the simple dignity 
with which he had told her of his love grew 
upon her, till she felt herself for a time mastered 
by it. 

But with Henry it was altogether different. 
He knew that she, a radiant vision of loveliness, 
was gaily cantering home thro’ the pleasant April 
sunshine. All about her on the way the buds 
were bursting into joyous life and the balm of 
happiness was in the air; but for him were none 
of all these things. His highest pleasure could 
be but that of patient hope, and that, too, of the 
kind that maketh the heart sick. 

It would seem that strength, coupled with fine- 
ness of soul must always be powerful in its influ- 
ence over those less strong and less fine, even 
tho’ itself striving for no such influence. Virginia 
could not understand that it was for this reason 
that she could not escape from the thought of 
Henry Wittenberger. She knew only that his 
words, ‘‘Because I love you,” rang with strange 
persistence in her ears. It angered hera little 
that it should be so, but not for this could she 
the more escape from it. Beside this, she felt a 








little in his debt in that he had met with his mis- 
fortune, while doing her a favor. Perhaps if she 
could balance accounts in some way, she might 
be able to dismiss him from her mind. This idea 
pleased her and she resolved to act upon it, but 
just how she was to free herself from her obliga- 
tions to him wasa thing that she did not find it 
so easy to determine. She could think of no way 
to serve him, unless it was by the preparation of 
some delicacies to tempt his appetite, and this 
seemed really too trivial. 

But as she could think of nothing else, she did 
this, filling in the basket in which she took the 
dainties with flowers so pretty and so nicely ar- 
ranged that she looked at them with a little 
smile of pride; and, tho’ she did not let herself 
realize how much it was so, she was pleased by 
the hope that he also would think well of what 
she had done for him. 

She had meant simply to go to the door, give 
the basket to Mrs. Wittenberger, and then at 
once come away again; but the mother gave her 


sO warm an invitation to come in and see him 
that she yielded, finding it not unpleasant to do 
so. His face brightened up at her entrance so 
that the consciousness of having wrought that 
change in him sent a little thrill of happy pride 


thro’ her own heart. 

When she came to consult her watch in an in- 
terval of their talk, she could hardly believe its 
report that they had been talking for an hour. 
She rose to go, a little troubled by the thought of 
having stayed so long. 

‘*An hour of talking to you seems a very little 
time to me,” he said; “so many of my hours are 
dull and long.” 

‘*But you can read now?” she asked. 

‘*Yes; and sometimes I get out my violin for a 
little while, but I cannot play very long.”’ 

‘““When you get well you must bring it down 
and play some to my accompaniment,” she said, 
and then had to repent of her invitation. There 
was a little questioning in his face as he looked 
up at her, but he smiled and answered: 

‘“T shall be very glad to. Having that in pros- 
pect, I shall be hale and hearty again the 
sooner.” 

And in truth he did seem to get better more 
rapidly than before. Miss Kneeland was sur- 
prised by his calling upon her when she thought 


him still unable to be about. He did not bring 
his violin this time, but thereafter he came with 
it very often, and soon it came to seem not at all 


strange to her that he should be her lover, tho’ 
she could not as yet decide to think of him as an 
accepted one. Besides, it did not seem necessary 
for her to come to any definite conclusion in re- 
gard to this now. He had not spoken of love to 
her a second time and it might be he would 
not. 

But it.was not his purpose to keep silence, tho 
he did not wish to speak inopportunely. One 
day they were playing together a new piece that 
she found somewhat difficult. She stopped ata 
dissonant chord, leaving it unresolved. 

“T don’t see why we must have such discords 
as that,”’ she said, a little petulantly. 

He let his violin drop and hang from his hand 
as he made answer: 

“It is because in that way the next chord is 
made more beautiful. If music were all concords 
we would grow weary of it, just as the life that 
is all roses cannot really know to the full what 
happiness is. I think it is for that reason 
Ihave had to be unhappy in my love for you 
for so long. It was that I might be doubly happy 
now when you tell me that you love me, as you 
will—will you not?” 

In her heart there was a little show of maid- 
enly protest against this assertion of his will, 
but there was in it a stronger feeling also; and 
the compelling power of those eyes that were 
fixed upon her left her but the choice of assent. 
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The whole of Western Washington, from the 
crest of the Cascade Mountains down to the surf 
of the Pacific Ocean, is a vast forest, broken 
only here and there by clearings and farms along 
the valleys of the stream. This forest region is 
beyond any juestion more heavily timbered than 


any other in the world. The stupendous growth | 


of trees which covers it is accounted for by 
scientists by the great amount of rainfall, the 
absence of low winter temperatures, and the cool 
summers. A1l conditions are favorable to the de- 


renewals on their bridg:s. There is no timber 
as durable for bridges as fir excepting the hard- 
woods, which are out of the question by reason 
of their high cost. With the low rate now in 
force there will bea largely increased demand 
for this specialty of the Washington mills. 
Bridge timbers will be marketed as far east as 
Indiana and Ohio for general railroad use. For 
extra long and large dimensions the Washington 


| fir is absolutely without acompetitor. There are 


velopment of vegetable life. Amid the gigantic | 


trunks of the firs, cedars and spruces there | 
ourishes such a rank undergrowth that travel- | 


ers who have penetrated the tropical forests 
along the Amazon say that the difficulties they en- 
countered were not so great as those which must 
be overcome in going through these Washing- 
ton woods. 

If we are to give credit to an overruling pro- 
vidence for shaping the natural features of our 
planet instead of attributing everything to the 
working of blind, self-originating laws, we may 
see a certain beneficence of design in the exist- 
ence of this enormous forest on the western slope 
of our continent, where it becomes available for 
the needs of the country in the way of lumber 
after the pineries of the older States are measur- 
ably exhausted. A more interesting theme to 
our readers, however, than any discussion of the 
question of original design in the planting of 
these Washington woods, will no doubt be the 
practical consideration of their value to the lum- 
ber markets of the East. The railroads have 
now done their utmost to open those markets to 


Washington lumber by making freight rates so | 


low that they afford at best but a very slender 
margin for profitover the actual cost of transpor- 
tation. The new rate on fir lumber agreed upon 
by the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific and Great 
Northern roads is forty cents per hundred 
pounds from all western terminal points to Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. This is equivalent to 
about ninety-six dollars acar-load. It does not ap- 
ply to timbers so long that they must be carried 
on two flat-cars, because such timbers command 
a high price and will bear a higher freight rate; 
nor does it apply to cedar and spruce, which 
bring a much higher price in Eastern markets 
than fir. It is not thought by Washington mill 
men that the new rate will enable them to ship 
common lumber to the East, but they hope 
to do a large business in specialtes, and particul- 
arly in fir fooring,which is only surpassed by oak 
for durability. Fir bridge timbers have already 
become favorably known throughout the East. 
A number of railroads are now buying them for 





no trees in the forests on the Atlantic side of the 
continent that can turn out such clean, solid 
planks and beams, forty, sixty and even eighty 
feet long,as come from these gigantic trees of 
the Puget Sound Basin and the Coast country. 

Another fir specialty is car siding, seven- 
eighths of an inch thick and cut in eight feet or 
multiples of eight-feet lengths. It is used for 
building freight cars. The Peninsular Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Michigan, lately gave an order 
to the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, 
of Tacoma, for one million feet of this material. 
Car sills seventy feet long are shipped to the 
Pullman shops in Chicago. 

The fir is the dominant tree all over Western 
Washington and even in districts where a good 
deal of cedar and spruce are found it is still 
largely in the majority in any census of the for- 
est growth. It attains great hight and remark- 
able girth and there is probably no timber tree 
that turns out as much clear lumber in propor- 
tion to the size of the log. Fir lumber is in gen- 
eral use for all building purposes on the Pacific 
Coast and is the great lumber of commerce all 
the way down to Chili. It goes also to the Sand- 
wich Islands, to Australia, to China and Japan. 
Nearly all the mills are on the shores of bays or 
rivers where full-rigged ships can lie beside the 
wharves and take their cargoes. Formerly all 
logging was done by water and no timber land 
had any value unless it was adjacent to a stream 
that would run logs or to some arm of Puget 
Sound. Of late years, however, logging rail- 
roads, have been built here and there along 
the lines of the regular railroads, and trains 
loaded with logs and hauled from the logging 
camps to the mills. Now there is not a railroad 
in Western Washington which does not count 
sawlogs as an important item in its traffic re- 
ceipts. 

There is no separate cedar belt in Washing- 
ton. Cedar is found on all the low lands along 
the streams and on the bays and inlets. It grows 
in the valleys as far up as the slopes of the Cas- 
cade Mountains and the Olympics. Each dis- 
trict I have visited claims to have the best 
cedar. So far as I can ascertain it is all of about 





the same quality and trees of exceptional size 
are found everywhere. The cedar is always the 
companion of the fir but the latter prefers the 
ridges and bench lands while the former attains 
its best development in low, moist ground. There 
are now 234 mills in the State making shingles 
from cedar, and they are distributed throughout 
the entire forest region, from the Columbia 
River on the south to the British Columbia 
boundary on the north, and from the great tidal 
estuaries of Gray’s Harbor and Willapa Harbor 
on the west to the flanks of the Cascade Moun- 
tains on the east. The location of a shingle mill is 
always governed by two conditions—facilities for 
bringing the logs or bolts to the mill by either 
water or rail and facilities for transporting the 
shingles to market by rail. A small mill using a 
one or two-block machine costs with its dry-kiln 
and steam engine about $3,000; a large one witha 
ten-block machine can be started for about 
$5,000. The machinery is often bought on time 
and as soon as the mill gets to work its owners 
can obtain a limited credit at the nearest bank 
for the money needed to buy material and pay 
wages, giving as collateral its bills of lading for 
shipments to Eastern purchasers, or accepted 
drafts on the Tacoma commission firms. A very 
little capital thus suffices to starta mill. With 
industry and ‘a moderate amount of business 
ability success is reasonably certain. Now and 
then a mill firm fails, but the fault can always be 
traced to the men whorun the mill and not to 
the condition of the market. At the Association 
price of $1.75 per thousand there is a good pro- 
fit in making shingles for any mill fairly well 
managed and not badly located with reference to its 
supply of cedar. The freight rate to Eastern 
markets is the same from all points in the State, 
so that no mill has any advantage on account of 
being located further east than others. The 
mills at Ocosta, on Gray’s Harbor, pay no more 
than those at Buckley, on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific, two hundred miles nearer all 
points of delivery. Wherever a man can find a 
good body of cedar contiguous to a railroad line 
he can set up a mill and be sure that he will be 
just as well fixed for shipping as anybody else. 

Most of the sash and doors in Oregon and 
Washington are made of red cedar. It is not as 
strong or as heavy as white pine, but it has a 
handsome reddish-brown color resembling that 
of California redwood and has the great merit of 
shrinking and swelling less than any other wood. 
It is therefore adapted to all climates for interior 
finishing. 

The best region for spruce is that along the 
coast. Some spruce is sawed at Tacoma and at 
Whatcom, but the only big mills that make a 
specialty of this lumber are those at Hoquiam, 
on Gray’s Harbor, and at South Bend, on Willapa 
Harbor. Shipments were formerly to San Fran- 
cisco exclusively, where the clear boards were 
selected from a cargo for shelving and for wagon 
boxes and the rest used for packing boxes for 
fruit and vegetables. Spruce has the valuable 
peculiarity of being without odor, and it is on 
this account the best material for pantry shelves, 
drawers and cup-boards, for bread trays, butter 
bowls and for all other uses where articles of food 
are brought in contact with wood. The railroads 
have recently opened the Eastern markets to 
spruce, and while car-load shipments are still by 
no means numerous it is not uncommon for a 
mill to load acar in part with cedar shingles and 
in part with spruce lumber finished for beveled 
siding or in boards for shelving. 

Hemlock, sometimes called Alaska pine, is 
found all over Western Washington, growing 
here and there among the dominant fir, but the 
only region which might be spoken of as a hem- 
lock belt lies along the coast of the Pacific from 
the Columbia north to the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
and around the bays of Willapa and Gray’s Har- 
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bor. This tree must not be con- 
founded with the hemlock of 
Pennsylvania and New York. Itis 
of quite a different species. The 
hemlock of this region is the 
Tusga Mortensiana, while that of 
the East is the T'usga Canadensis. 
The Washington hemlock makes 
a finishing lumber almost equal 
tocedar. It makes the best dressed 
flooring of any of the Washing- 
ton woods, keeping smooth and 
bright like pitch pine, and it is 
unequalled for wall studding. 
Buried in the ground or in water 
it is indestructible, and it has 
therefore a special value for piles 
and for bridge timbers exposed to 
water. It suffers from the pre- 
judice against the inferior hem- 
lock of the East but is bound to 
make its way steadily into public 
favor. The hemlock forests of 
Washington will some day be a 
source of great wealth for their 
lumber. A beginning has already 
been made in utilizing them to 
make tannin extract from bark. 
Last year a factory was es- 
tablished at South Bend with 
a capacity of 150 barrels of 
extract per week. The bark 
contains seventeen per cent 
of tannin, while the average 
hemlock bark of Pennsylva- 
nia contains only ten per 
cent. A correspondent of the 
Puget Sound Lumberman, 
J. Y. Miller, writing from 
South Bend of this new in- 
dustry, says: 

‘The peeling season lasts 
from the beginning of May 
to the end of September, 
which is the dry season of 
this State, and there is no 
difficulty in securing an am- 
ple supply of bark during 
that period to last the entire 
year. While the bark is not 
as thick as that of the Mast- 
ern hemlock, the difference 
is in the outer covering or 
ross, which contains little or 
no tannin, but the inner or 
meat side of the bark is so rich 
that a cord of Washington bark 
will produce as much tannin as 
a cord and a half of Eastern bark. 
The quantity of bark to the acre 
varies greatly with locality, but 
will average better in that respect 
than Pennsylvania. The greater 
length of the timber and number 
of trees to the acre, more than 
offsets the thinness of the bark, 
besides economizing the labor of 
peeling and making roads. Ex- 
cept in the few remaining places 
where oak and hemlock bark can 
still be had, hemlock extract is 
to-day, next to the hides, the most 
important factor in the tanning 
industry. It is the only bark 
which does not deteriorate in the 
process of concentration into an 
extract by losing a part of its tan- 
nin by evaporation; it will keep 
sweet and good for years and has 
the properties of increasing the 
quantity of leather produced from 
a given weight of hides; com- 
bined with oak bark it makes the 
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best leather in the world, as the 
hide will absord hemlock liquor 
after it has ceased to do so of any 
other tannin and at far more than 
a proportionate ratio. For in- 
stance, 100 pounds of hides tanned 
with best oak bark will produce 
at once 150 pounds of leather of 
good quantity, but the same 
amount of hides will produce 180 
pounds of leather when tanned 
with hemlock. When the two 
tannins, oak and hemlock, are 
combined, 200 pounds of the best 
quality and color of leather can 
be made, the oak giving the color 
and hemlock the substance.” 
ae 

An interesting comparative 
statement recently appeared in 
the Puget Sound Lumberman, 
showing the average number of 
feet tothe sawlog in Washington, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania. The result of careful 
inquiries was as follows: 

No. feet -N 


Washingtor 1st 


Pennsylvania 14 i 

Commenting on these fig- 
ures the Lumberman says that 
Eastern logs are but tooth- 
picks in comparison with 
those of the Pacific North- 
west. Many long logs have 
been cut in Washington seal- 
ing 8,000 to 11,000 feet. Five 
and seven-foot logs are found 
in every mill pond in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The largest 
logs are filled with dynamite 
and split in order to fit them 
to the saws. 

“* 

According to a census bul 
letin the price of stumpage 
inthe chief lumber States in 


1890 was as follows 


Stumpage Va 
per 1.000 feet 

Michigear 7 3 44 
Minnesota all 
Wisconsin. ......ccccs ; ou 
The Southern State | 
Washingt 

Oregor 14 


The cost of sawing per thou- 
sand feet is considerably less in 
Washington than in the Eastern 
lumber regions, on account of the 
large size of the logs. This sav- 
ing is partly offset, however, by 
the higher price of labor, which 
probably averages about twenty- 
five per cent above l/astern mill 
rates. 

« * 

An estimate of the forest area 
of Washington places the total at 
23,558,000 acres, and the amount 
of standing timber is calculated 
to be about 400,000,000,000 feet, 
having a stumpage value at pres- 
ent of $270,000,000. The amount 
of merchantable timber per acre 
varies from 5,000 to 40,000 feet. 
In Chehalis County there are ex- 
tensive districts that will aver- 
age 32,000 feet per acre. The 
Lumberman has an article, the 
writer of which says that he has 
stood in a Chehalis forest and 
counted within a radius of two 
hundred feet sixty-four trees, not 
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one of which was less than four feet in diameter 
and from 200 to 400 feet.in hight, besides as many 
more smaller ones that would be termed ‘‘mer- 
chantable lumber.’* The secretary of the Board 
of Trade of Anacortes writes to the same journal 
that ‘'16,000,000 feet of merchantable timber to 
the square mile in this county (Skagit) is nota 
high figure, when it is considered that there are 
many 40-acre tracts that will cut from three to 
four million feet each.” A cedar tree from 
twelve to twenty feet in diameter and from 150 to 
350 feet high, the first limb being nearly or quite 
100 feet from the ground, will cut a considerable 
number of feet of clear lumber, or quite enough 
shingles to fill several cars. While of course this 
is not average timber, it is not difficult to find 
such enormous trees, when occasion requires, in 
any of several of the counties of Western Wash- 
ington. 
** 

There are no buildings either in Oregon or 
Washington old enough to test the lasting 
qualities of the Washington shingle. The two 
oldest buildings that bear evidence to this are 
an old building of the Cornwall company, in the 
city of Whatcom, which was erected more than 
forty years ago, the shingles of which were re- 
moved recently and were found in a perfect state 
of preservation; the next building in age was 
that built by Judge McGilvra, who was sent to 
Puget Sound over thirty years ago by Abraham 
Lincoln. The judge, in removing the shingles 
from the building when recently town down, 
found them to be, so far as rot is concerned, as 
perfect as they were when they were put on, but 
somewhat worn from the rain dropping from one 
shingle to another. Further evidence can be 
found in the buildings erected by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the missionariesin Vancouver 
over forty and fifty years ago. 

With present prices of these shingles on board 
cars in Washington and the reduced freight 
rates to the East, sufficient shingles may be pur- 
chased in Buffalo, N. Y., for $30, or in Omaha, 
Neb., for $27, to shingle the roof of an ordinary 
ten-room house. It will therefore be seen thatit 
would not pay to use pine shingles instead of the 
cedar if the former could bs obtained free of 
cost, because every six or seven years continually 
it would be necessary to replace the pine shing- 
les, the cost of which would amount to more for 
labor alone than the original cost of the cedar 
shingles, which will last more than fifty years. 
\nother advantage of the Washington shingles 
is that they neither warp nor shrink, whereas 
the white pine shingles when laid dry swell and 
close together in damp weatherand then cup up, 
destroying both the appearance and efficiency of 
the roof, and when they have dried shrink again 
in a warped and curled condition and in a short 
time produce leaks in the roof. The excellence 
of the Washington cedar shingles is so great 
that they will eventually take the place of nearly 
all other means of wood or slate roofing, while 
their durability, beauty, adaptability and cheap- 
ness for siding and ornamentation of houses as 
well as roofing will vastly increase the demand 
for them, which now amounts to more than 
2,000,000,000 per year. It is expected that with- 
in the next two years the production of these 
shingles in Washington will amount to three- 
fourths of the entire production of the United 
States, which is about 10,000,000,000, and with 
their constantly increasing use for siding may 
reach 15,000,000,000 


* 
* x 


The Washington and Oregon Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association is now fully organized and 
includes most of the shingle makers in the two 
States. Its primary purpose is to keep prices up 
to a remunerative figure. A weak spot in the 
business has been the occasional success of com- 
mission men and of large Eastern purchasers in 





crowding embarrassed makers into accepting 
rates that yield no profit and that, if generally 
applied, would break down the entire industry. 
Many mills are owned by men of small resources 
or no resources at all except their credit at local 
banks. When they get a large lot of shingles on 
hand and are hard pressed for money the temp- 
tation is strong to tide over difficulties by sell- 
ing ata cut price. The Association price of $1.75 
for firsts is none too high to enable the mills to 
thrive. Although it gives a pretty good margin 
over the cost of the cedar and the expense of 
manufacturing, when a commission of fifteen 
cents is paid for selling and heavy interest 
charges on borrowed money, a big insurance 
rate and the expense of repairs and renewals of 
machinery are all added, the net profit is very 
moderate. Itis perhaps large enough to make 
the business a safe one, but if it is cut ten, fifteen 
or twenty cents there is no safe margin left. The 
Association creates a healthful trade spirit and 
educates its members up to the paramount ne- 
cessity of standing together for their common 


good. 


AT BUCKLEY. 

Buckley is one of the oldest of the cedar manu- 
facturing towns. It is located on the main N. P. 
line, twenty-nine miles east of Tacoma. In this 
region the lumber industry began by the cutting 
of the timber felled on the right of way of the 
railroad, which was sawed up by small portable 
mills, moved from point to point along the track. 
After this timber was pretty much exhausted 
the mills began to concentrate in Buckley and to 
put up permanent plants. There are now in the 
town three sawmills and seven shingle mills. 
Some of the earliest Eastern shipments of cedar 
shingles were made from Buckley. The largest 
concern is that of the White River Lumber & 
Shingle Company, which runs a ten-block mill 
and also buys shingles of the small mills to fill 
its orders. This is asystem that is beginning to 
prevail in a number of places where there isa 
group of mills. One concern will have sufficient 
capital to open connections with Eastern buyers 
and establish a reputation. The small mills in 
the neighborhood cannot afford to send selling 
agents East, and thus the business of marketing 
the product of all the mills in that particular 
locality gradually falls into the hands of the 
principal concern, to the general advantage of all. 

Buckley lives almost wholly on Jumber and 
shingles. There are a few good hop farms in the 
White River bottoms near by and the cleared 
land is slowlv encroaching on the wilderness 
year by year, but the forest furnishes the great 
crop, and wilt continue to do so for a century to 
come. Buckley appears to have about 500 people 
and it shows prominent evidences of prosperity 
in seven brick business blocks recently erected. 
A logging railroad runs out into the woods for 
three miles. ‘‘The future of lumber operations 
in Washington,” said the owner of this rail- 
road, “‘involves the construction of a multitude 
of these little logging roads, diverging from im- 
portant mill points on the main rail thorough- 
fares. They can be built cheaply and the rails 
and ties can be removed to new lines when the 
timber is exhausted on the old ones. The time 
is not very far distant when the good timber 
contiguous to the regular railroads and to the 
streams and tidewater inlets will be cut off, but 
the logging railroads will penetrate the forests 
and make the timber supply practically inex- 
haustible for many generations to come.”’ 


AT CENTRALIA. 


Centralia is a bright, clean, well-built town of 
3,500 inhabitants, on the main line of the N. P. 
Railroad, fifty miles south of Tacoma and ninety- 
five miles north of Portland. It was somewhat 





overbuilt during the boom, especially in the way 
of stores, many of which are now vacant. This 
illustrates the tendency of new comers ina new 
country to crowd into the towns when they arrive 
and try to make a living by starting small mer- 
cantile concerns without regard to the prospects 
of permanent success. There are very few empty 
dwellings in Centralia and the school enrollment 
is larger than ever, buta considerable number of 
transient people were obliged to depart when the 
boom ended and seek a livelihood elsewhere. 
Many went into the country to open little fruit 
farms, to cut cedar, or to work in the mines. 

Centralia is now an important center of lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturing. It has four saw- 
mills, six shingle mills and a furniture factory, 
all at work and doing a good business. The 
owner of a model little two-block shingle mill 
told me that he pays for cedar bolts at the rate 
of sixty cents for every thousand clear shingles 
turned out. Nothing is allowed for the seconds. 
In making fifty thousand clear shingles there 
will usually be five or six thousand seconds. If 
any allowance were made for seconds the woods- 
men would naturally turn in a lot of poor mater- 
ial, as it costs no more to cut upa poor log than 
a good one. The rule in sorting the shingles as 
they come from the dressing saws is to throw out 
for seconds all that havea knot within six inches 
of the butt. 

A mill with a two-block machine and a dry- 
house costs about $3,500 and will make from 50,- 
000 to 70,000 shingles a day. It is not easy to get 
accurate figures on the cost of manufacture, as 
no two men will precisely agree; but it is safe to 
say that there isa profit of fifty cents a thousand 
on all clear shingles sold at the Oregon and 
Washington Association price of $1.75. 

The great need of the cedar shingle business 
is capital that can be borrowed at a reasonable 
interest. Most of the men engaged in it are 
practical lumbermen who have saved a few hun- 
dred dollars or perhaps two or three thousand. 
They put up their mills and buy their machin- 
ery. Then they must at once have money to pay 
for their cedar and to pay their hands. The 
banks charge them at the rate of eighteen per 
cent a year and make a sure thing of getting 
their money back by taking liens on the ship- 
ments. This is a heavy tax on the business. 
There ought to be a strong bank at some centra! 
point like Tacoma or Seattle that would make a 
specialty of loaning to shingle manufacturers at 
arate of not exceeding one per cent a month. 
A bank in Whatcom that put out sixty thousand 
dollars last year on shingle loans did not lose a 
dollar and is prepared to put out twice as much 
this year. 





ee 


THE NEW BRIDGE AT VANCOUVER. 


The great steel railway bridge to be built 
across the Columbia at Vancouver will be the 
only one spanning that stream below the North- 
ern Pacific bridge at Pasco for many years to 
come. The following information concerning it 
is taken from the Astorian: ‘‘It will be 6,000 feet 
from the Washington to the Oregon shore. It 
will be double tracked, with a roadway on top 
for teams, and will be erected upon pneumatic 
piers. The pivoted pier, or draw pier, will sup- 
port a draw which will give an opening of 200 
feet space on either side for the vessels to pass, 
and the span immediately south of the draw span 
will be 375 feet. The whole structure is to be of 
steel, built ten feet above the high water of 1876 
and forty feet above low water. On account of 
the sandy formation it will be necessary to go 
down eighty feet below low water to get a firm 
foundation. There it rests on a foundation of 
coarse gravel similar to that upon which the 
great bridges across the Missouri River are built. 
This gigantic structure will cost over $1,000,000 
and employ hundreds of men in its erection.” 
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NEW REGIONS FOR 
SETTLEMENT. 


The Country Along the Line of the New Railroad 
From Chehalis to South Bend, Washington. 


The Northern Pacific has just completed a 
line of railroad from Chehalis to South Bend, in 
Western Washington. Its length is 57 miles and 
it runs through a very handsome and productive 
farming country for the greater part of the way. 
Chebalis is on the main line of the Northern 
Pacific, 53 miles south of Tacoma and 92 miles 
north of Portland, and is a bright, progressive 
town of 2,500 people, built on the banks of the 
Chehalis River. It can show some manufactur- 
ing anda good deal of trade and is the seat of 
the State Reform School. More conspicuous 
even than its tall brick business blocks is its big, 
handsome public school house. South Bend isa 
much younger town, standing on the tidal flow 
of the Willapa River, eighteen miles from the 
Pacific Ocean. It also has 2,500 inhabitants and 
its ambitions and opportunities point it out asa 
future seaport of considerable importance, pos- 
sessing as it does the best natural harbor be- 
tween the Golden Gate and the waters of Puget 
Sound. 

The new railroad, after leaving the town of 
Chehalis, follows the valley of the river of the 
same name for twenty-three miles, and passes 
many handsome farms, with orchards, hop-yards, 
very comfortable dwellings and spacious barns. 
The smooth fields, entirely free from stumps, 
show that this is an old settled district, and that 
the new-comer must either clear land or pay agood 
price for these excellent and home-like places, if 
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he wishes to get a foothold in the valley. The 
low range of wooded uplands separating the 
headwaters of the Chehalis from those of the 
Willapa is known locally as the Boisfort Moun- 
tains, a name perpetuating the memory of the 
early Swiss settlers who established themselveson 
its western slopes as long ago as the fifties. It is 
in reality a part of the Coast Range, which 
makes but a modest showing in Washington un- 
til it is upheaved further north in the savage 
snowpeaks of the Olympics. Before beginning 
to climb the high grade the road comes out of 
the woods upon asmiling little prairie where the 
new town of Pe-Ill, named for an Indian chief 
who used to hunt and fish thereabouts, makes a 
brave showing of hastily erected buildings. This 
place has a good future as a center of lumbering 
and farming activities. Going up the mountain 
on the eastern side the maximum grade is 75 feet 
to the mile and on the western slope it is 96 feet 
to the mile. There are 13 miles of these high 
grades and the total rise from the tide level to 
the summit is 750 feet. This mountain district is 
heavily timbered with fir,spruce, hemlock and 
cedar and a number of sawmills and shingle 
mills are already at work. Once over the range 
the road strikes the valley of the Willapa and 
follows it down for a distance of 20 miles to the 
terminus at South Bend. 

All along the stream are comfortable farm- 
steads, each with its orchard of apple trees, its 
capacious barn, its out-buildings and its general 
look of long occupancy and prosperity. In some 
places the clearings have advanced from the bot- 
toms up the hillsides. Sleek cattle are seen in 
the pastures and the sheds provided for them are 
usually open on two sides, showing that their ob- 
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ject is shelter in rain storms, and not protection 
from the cold. In fact, there is no winter at all 
in this region, in the sense in which we under- 
stand winter in Minnesota. The coldest weather 
appears to be rather early in the spring, say 
early in April, when it rains a good deal and now 
and then there may be a little dash of wet snow. 
Farmers lead a rather easy-going life on the 
Willapa. The meadows yield heavy crops of 
hay, the orchards are loaded with fruit, all kinds 
of vegetables give great returns, stock requires 
little care, fuel costs only the labor of cutting, 
salmon can be caught in the stream and elk and 
deer shotin the neighboring woods; the winters 
are never severely cold nor the summers distress- 
ingly hot, and the habit of the people is to sleep 
a good deal and not to worry much. 

As to the opportunities for new settlement in 
this interesting region, I should say that apart 
from the clearing of additional lands, which will 
go on year by year, but very slowly, by reason of 
the obstacles of the heavy timber, a number of 
families might get a good living by buying small 
areas from the old farms and cultivating berries, 
vegetables, and other small truck for the market 
of the neighboring town of South Bend. | This 
town does not make much of a figure in size to- 
day among the cities of the ‘Evergreen State, 
but it has only just obtained that essential 
feature of growth—railway connection with the 
rest of the world. The time has gone by when 
the inhabitants of every railway-crossing village 
and every lumbering hamlet by a harbor expect 
their locality to develope like Jonah’s gourd into 
a large city; nevertheless there are some places 
80 situated in relation to commercial facilities 
and to the trade of the surrounding country that 
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they have a pretty secure future; and 
‘laces is South Bend. It 


advance steadily toa | 


one of these 
will, I thir 
population of ten thousand and may 
go on until it reaches one of twenty 
or thirty thousand. All land avail- 
able for farming in the two valleys 

the Willapa—there is a North 
‘ork and a South Fork to the stream, 
each with its margin of rich bot- 
toms—will soon bear a high value by 
reason of the demands of the local 
market. The settler who can com- 
mand the means at the start to pay 
for the clearing and grubbing of ten 
acres will make a good investment 
of his money. The settler who can- 








not put a thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars into this enterprise alone can 
make a living while cutting his way 
acre by acre into the fastnesses of 
the forest 
and alittle garden patch go a long 


few cows and chickens 


way towards supporting a family in 
this land of abundant moisture, mild 
temperature and productive soil. 
The woods afford the great and 
perennial crop, however. All along 
the line of the new railroad the dense 
forests suggest lumbering enterprise, 
and hear and there the pioneers of 
the coming industry have already 


erected their camps and their mills. 











One of the best cedar belts in the 
State is penetrated by the road. A 
great deal of spruce is also found and 
this timber has created at South Bend a good 


business in the shipment to San Francisco of 


f 


or the making of barrel staves. The staves 


holts 
themselves should be made here and thus the 
finished product instead of the raw material sent 
away \ stave mill would be a paying affair 
from the start. I have spoken in another article 
of the tannin extract factory lately established 
at South Bend. Hemlock bark is so cheaply pro- 
cured and the extract is so much stronger in its 
er centage of tannin than the bark of Pennsyl- 


A FARM SCENI IN THE WILLAPA 


| vania that there is no question of the financial 
outcome of this enterprise. Cedar shingles are 
now made at three points on the new road and 
additional mills can be well located. A mill 
making a specialty of cedar bevelled siding 
would do well at South Bend. 

The new Chehalis & South Bend line of the 
Northern Pacific belongs in a corporate sense 
to the United Railroads of Washington sys- 
tem, which embraces most of the N. P. 
branches west of the Cascade Mountains. It 














VALLEY. WASHINGTON 


is going to be one of the best earning pieces of 
road owned by the parentcompany. It will haul 
logs, lumber, shingles, hops, cattle, fruit, fish 
and oysters. WhenI went over it the road was 
still in the hands of the construction depart- 
ment and much of it was being ballasted under 
great difficulties in the midst of the rains of win- 
ter, but it was already doing an excellent pas- 
senger business and hauling a good deal of 
freight. Inthe development of the upper Che- 
halis Valley, the dual valley of the Willapa and 

the coast region around Willapa 

Harbor and Shoalwater Bay, the new 
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line will have immediate influence 
and will be a useful factor in the 
progress of Western Washington. 
The new road has cost the North- 
ern Pacific about $1,200,000. An im- 
portant item in this total was the 
clearing of the right-of-way, which 
cost $1,200 per mile. The stations 
are Chehalis, Claquato, Adna, Ceres, 
Dryad, Pe-Ell, Pluvius, Frances, 
Leban, Holcombe, Menlo, Willapa 
and South Bend—a curious mingling 
in names of ancient mythology, In- 
dian and modern American. One of 
the names, Adna, honors the memory 
of Adna Anderson, formerly chief 
engineer of the Northern Pacific. 
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The name of Kaslo, the new min- 
ing town in British Columbia, is of 
Indian origin and has no definition 
in fact. It is merely an application 
bestowed on a family of Kootenai 
Indians who for years prior to the 
migration of the palefaces beyond 
Rockies built their tepees along 
the banks of the stream now called 
Kaslo Creek and the lake beach. 
The creek was so called when the 
Hudson Bay Company first explored 
the country, and it will now 











FAKM SCENE IN THE UPPER CHEHALIS V ALLEY, WASHINGTON 


be perpetuated by its selection as 
a name for the new-born town. 
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FELLING A GIANT FIR. 


Louise Herrick Wallin Atlantic Monthly: 
we stood in the broad sunshine of the roadway 


As 


the stillness took a far rhythmic pulse. It was 
the choppers once more at work upon a stand- 
ing tree, We followed the sound, keeping | 
to the fork of the skid road that led into the 
deeper forest, passed beyond the main group of 
loggers and the deep-breathing team, until we 
could hear the voices of the choppers. 

As we came up the two men paused, and one 
said good-humoredly, ‘‘That’s right! Come to 
see us fall this tree?’”? Then the axes swung 
again. Each man stood lifted up on a spring- 
board, whose end was slipped into a notch cut in 
the base of the tree four or five feet from the 
ground. They always work above the ground 
this way, in order to escape the increased work 
of cutting through the great swell at the base. 
Standing with feet apart upon the springy 
perches, they were ‘“‘under-cutting” the tree on 
the side toward which they wanted it to fall. 
The axes sent their pleasant reverberation up 
the straight limbless trunk, communicating only 
a quiver to the plumed limbs two hundred feet 
above. Clean white chips were cleared out from 
the & shaped cleft of the under-cut, and after 
alittle measuring and squinting along the tree 
the men dropped down, and shifted their boards 
to notches in the opposite side of the tree from 
the under-cut. Then the long.saw with handle 
at each end came into use. The men started 
carefully, holding the saw quite true that later it 
might not wedge. They drewit back and forth 
cautiously at first, until it penetrated the rough 
bark evenly andthe teeth caught on the wood. A 
thin shower of pale sawdust floated down from 
either side, as the saw grated in and out, and 
the loggers swayed slightly from hip to hip, 
their red-shirted arms moving with the iron re- 
gularity of piston-rods. Back and forth, back 
and forth, went the handle of the saw. It seemed 
an endless business for those two men to drive 
that edge of steel through twelve feet of solid, 
flawless wood. There is the dull monotony of 
machine-work in the sawing, different from the 
spirited rise and fall of the axes, and the sharp 
cracking away, beneath the telling blows, of 
great white chips, and our eyes wandered _be- 
yond the workers to the green stillness. Little 
clearing had been done at this point. The whole 
upper growth was of evergreens, and so dense 
that no speck of sky could be seen beyond 
their exalted tops,—so dense that in this 
virgin forest the running elk throws his 
antlered head backward and from side to side 
to pass through the close phalanx of trees, 
and is sometimes wedged between their bodies 
and slowly perishes. Beneath the lofty canopy, 
supported upon its close, shaftlike columns, 
grew a matted tangle of underbrush and man- 
high elk fern, the pale green of the small-leafed 
huckleberry and salmonberry making a deli- 





cious note of freshness beneath the sombre 
grandeur of the dull green vault above. So 
dense is the overshadowing of the evergreens 
that the air is moisture-laden in midsummer, 
and is seen through the vista of endless columns 
a vaporous blue, as of drifting incense. Upon 
the rough ground muscular with plaited roots, 
mats of heavy moss, vividly green during the 
rainy season, lay in yellow patches. 

The saw labored heavily as the weight of the 
tree began to settle upon the deeply imbedded 
blade; two steel wedges were driven a little way 
into the cleft, but although the weight was lifted 
the saw still moved hard. The men paused again, 
and one took the adjustable handle from his end 
of the saw, while the other drew the toothed 
blade half its length out toward him and spatter- 
ed a liberal supply of kerosene oil from his bot- 
tle upon it; then pushing it back, the handle was 
readjusted. The men jerked up their trousers, 
wiped the sweat from their foreheads, and 
jumped heavily on their springboards to jar 
them back into place. 

**All set !” called the older man, and once more 
the even grating, the piston-rod arms, and the 
drifting drizzle of pale gold sawdust. Then the 
sound of the saw suddenly changed from the dry 
grate to a dull, soft mumble. 

‘‘Pitch!” exclaimed both men in a tone of deep 
disgust; and as they spoke, through the fine cleft 
the saw had made oozed a thick sluggish stream 
of turpentine, and crept down the side of the 
tree to the ground. 

‘‘There’s barrels of it in this tree, and it’s as 
slow as molasses in January.” 

But they settled themselves once more for 
work. Thesaw, gummed with pitch, moved with 
heavy resistance, and the steady ooze of the tur- 
pentine increased in volume. 

*“*You’d better get that can, Jim,” said the 
older man, and the other dropped from his perch 
into the underbrush and started for the road. 

“Jest as well try tosaw through astick of taffy 
candy as this kind of tree,’ explained the wait- 
ing logger. ‘‘He’s gone for the water-can, and 
we'll see if we can get through this vein.” 

Jim came back presently, carrying a leaky oil- 
can heavy with water. A wedge was driven into 
the tree well above the saw, and the can hung 
upon the wedge, so that the water leaked down 
upon the saw as it worked in and out. 

‘“*What good does it do?” I asked incredulously. 

‘Don’ know,” returned Jim, laboring at the 
saw, ‘‘but it makes awful easy sawing.” 

“Sort of o’ freezes the pitch,” said the other 
philosophically. 

As a matter of fact, the saw did move more 
freely, drawing in a little cold water each time, 
and the “‘frozen” pitch mixed with water frothed 
out in a white foam. After a long time of heavy 
sawing, the teeth began to catch more firmly, 
and a few more moments’ work brought the saw 
very near tothe ‘“‘under-cut.”’ 

No message of its coming fall has reached the 
far top, now that the body of the tree is nearly 
severed; the branches stir less than at the first 
blows of the axe. The fir stands beautifully 
erect. The loggers squint up its length, and say 
oracularly which way it will fall; they move the 
axes and water-can out of harm’s way, and spring 
back to their perches. We stand on a fallen tree, 
a few yards behind the loggers, and wait expect- 
antly. There is an irresistible sense of excite- 
ment; even these men to whom it is such anold 
story feel it. Who can say what sudden wind 
will snatch the tree and throw it suddenly back- 
ward upon us? The brooding silence of the for- 
est is absolute, save for the steady grate of the 
saw in and out, like stertorous breathing. Erect 
and motionless the tree waits. 

The men nod to each other; the sawing ceases; 
one handle is slipped off, and the saw drawn all 
the way through and laid back of the tree; one 





man springs down and lifts his perch out, and 
hands a great mallet to the other, who still 
stands upon his springboard. The mallet is lift- 
ed, and a loud sonorous chant rings through the 
stillness: ‘All clear ahead! Timber!” Then the 
mallet falls, once, twice, thrice, upon the heads 
of the wedges. Thereisa slight creaking, the 
logger flings the mallet aside and rushes back- 
ward, the cleft widens,the great green head 
stirs; then, with a rushing, thundering roar, 
mingled with the sound of the rending fibres of 
the trunk, the giant tearsits mighty arc through 
the air; a cloud of blackness envelops the fall; 
the air is dark with dust and moss and flying 
fragments. The roar is superbas the tree crashes 
its way through the underbrush, louder than 
cannon, but with no harshness; more like some 
mighty breaker that has climbed ten thousand 


miles of sea to beat its heart outona lonely shore. 
- °@. 


CRAZY WOMAN MOUNTAINS, MONTANA. 


At morn, I stood upon their rocky slope 


Within the shadow of straight-standing | 
And looked far through the crystal, spar 
Where, to the southward, rose the sha \ 


Of mountain upon mountains, rising blue 


Against the bluer background of the 
Between us stretched the undulating plair 
and cactu 


Covered with sage parched and dry 


And close, curled bunch-gras- triped as the nithe 
That coils and rattles as it strikes its pr 
The crafts of man as yet had te tface 
Creation’s stamp from off the land pe ore 
There one lone butte, above the encircling tres 
And clinging clouds, its snowy crest upreat 
A kneeling monk, with tonsured head upra 
Above his loose-slipped cowl of mist. appear 
I turned and wandered through the cals { wood 
Where every tree breathed odors re 
And where the far, faint hooting of an owl 
Broke on the silence, shrill and « 
The passing of the wind strange moaning mide 
Adown the steep cleft gorge, and through t 
Answering in echoes from the sounding tl] 
In undefined harmony that stir 
My soul- a harp—its strings drawn tense 
Hung fora day among the forest tree 
Tuned to the faintest note, the grande 
Of wailing plaint or swelling symptl 
In swift attendance on the sume 
The winged hours haste on with re 
ro reach, through noonday glades and twil 
The moonlittryst, where night and mor 
I threw myself upon the earth and watch 
Their passing, though LT hardly knew they sped 
As, half-awake, | pondered dreamily 
The story of the mountain It is suid 
That long ago, before the white man came 
Across the wide Dakotas to these hil 
An Indian woman, sore distressed, had fled 
lo their high solitudes, but from what 
We know not At the best ‘tis but a tale 
Half-told, though quaint and sad, tradition brit 
Her name forgotten, yet her title thus 
“The Crazy Woman,” to the mountain clings 
Often a warrior hunter hastening lite 
Home to his camp, and laden from the chase 
Caught glimpses of her blanket old and frayed 
Her wild, weird eyes, her pinched and hungry face 
Sutif he stayed for greeting, fast she fled 
Though loud heealled, naughtanswered but the wind 
Bearing from far away a hollow ery, 
Or mirthless laughter of a stricken mind 
With kindly thought, a portion of his fare 
He left for her, but when he came again 
He found it all untouched, as if she feared 
A trap to snare her. Thus she bore her pain 
All through the summer months, on berries fed, 
Or eggs from rifled nests, till autumn came 
And stripped the bushes, and the birds had flown 
The silly springs had yielded to the flame 
Of fickle Phoebus—all drained dry, save one 
As strong as Daphne. Nursed by cooling shades 
It leaped from stone to stone and rippling ran 
Down o’er the mountain side, through forest glades 
To seek the river, flowing far away 
Here by the nymph’s clear ringing laughter le 
After long straying came the suff'rer— maid 
Or mother—by the legend is not said, 
And here, where many years, from cones 
And down-dropped needles, mellowed by the heat 
And snows, upon the forest-fountain’s bank 
Had shaped a yielding cushion, brown and sweet 
With woodland odors and the smell of pines 
Again the warrior came, by fresh tra-ks led 
To where at morn the stag his thirst had quenched 
At this cool spring, and found the woman dead 
Melville, Mont. ALICE D. VAN CLEV? 
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OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


Fruit Growing in Clarke County, Washington, 


Clarke County, Washington, located on the 
north bank of the Columbia River, opposite the 


f 


city of Portland, Oregon, was the first whit 


settlement in the Columbia River Valley. 

Early settlers set out great numbers of apple 
trees, and when the gold excitement of °49 
sprang up they bad many trees in bearing; and 
in consequence of the demand for apples at high 
prices in California reaped a rich harvest. The 
fruit business at once assumed proportions 
which led to the 
plant at Vancouver. Ina few years, when the 
demand for young fruit trees came up in Cali- 
Vancouver nursery was prepared to 
The size and 


fornia, the 
supply them in large quantities. 
thriftiness of the Vancouver trees made them 
popular, and the demand increased. The owner 
of the nursery made a fortune 

The fruit industry in the county languished 
in the meantime. California as a fruit producer 
overshadowed all other parts of the Union. 
Millions of young peach and prune trees had 
been shipped to California from Vancouver, but 
it was not until ISSO that people generally sup- 
posed that these trees would bear fruit this far 


establishment of a nursery | 


north. An occasional tree had been set out in 
the gardens of Vancouver and each was bearing 
well. wo or three observant fruit growers 
from the ast seeing this, set out orchards of a | 


few acres of 


into bearing about 1884 and from that time to 


peaches and prunes. 


These came | 


the present Clarke County has been admitted to | 


produce the best results in growing both the 
peach and prune 
The report of the Washington State Horti- 


cultural Board for 183 gives instances where 
prune orchards in Clarke County have yielded a 
crop worth from $400 to $500 per acre per annum. 


The average for all the bearing orchards in the 
exceed $5300 per acre per annum 


since they came into bearing. 


arge area of the county has been planted in 
orchards of these fruits, yet the business is only 
in its infancy The market for them is unlim- 


ited and the area suitable to them is so large 
that Clarke County in a few years will out-class 


The result is a | 





the best fruit-growing areas of California asa | 





wealth producer. The land boomer has not yet 
infested the region and lands which will return 
fabulous sums on the investment can be obtained 
ata low price. There is yet some Government 
land in the county subject to entry. 

The picture on this page shows the result of 
the labor of one man on a homestead taken up 
in 1883. Mr. D. H. Stearns, now of Portland, 
Oregon, settled the tract and has cultivated it 
for peaches ever since. He has now some 2,000 
bearing trees, isan enthusiastic fruit grower, and 
has printed a little book on the subject which is 
circulated free. 


Develop the Country. 

The time has arrived on |’uget Sound when 
town lot booming without development must 
stop. Without exaggeration, we live in a section 
of the country wonderfully endowed with re- 
sources of all kinds. No other section of the 
country or, in fact, in the world, can compare 
with us; yet, what uses are made of them? 
Thousands of acres of our fertile land lie in their 
virgin state. Not one man ina hundred owing 
a quarter-section cultivates over five acres of it; 
from this a family is supported. Knowing its 
fertility he holds the balance at fancy prices, 
pays taxes and growls. In the meantime, butter, 
eggs, fruit and grains are shipped in here from 
the East by the carload. The most prolific 
country in the world receiving its supplies from 
the outside! Just think of it! The waters of 
Puget Sound are alive with fish; three or four 
fish lines have been dropped in to supply the 
beach-comber with the finest fish that swim 
within seining distance, yet it is hard work to 
buy a mess. Our islands covered with sheep and 
claimed to be the best part of the country for 
wool-raising, are compelled to ship their clip- 
pings East to be made into cloth and then have 
it returned here, freight being paid both ways. 
Still there are no woolen mills in the country. 
Our lumber is strongest and best; yet furniture, 
tubs and pails are shipped in. Puget Sound has 
too much town lot booming. The raw material 
must be made up into dollars; more people must 
be induced to come and locate; land must be sold 
to them at reasonable rates; land speculators 
must be knocked out. Let every land owner 
make it an object toa settler to locate. The high 
price of land has turned many men’s heads. We 
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hope they will not reach the top notch again till 
developments warrantit. Many men will lose—in 
their mind—in consequence. This is the best 
country on earth, but we need people and in- 
dustries to make her hum. Hanging on to town 
lots at fancy prices keeps people away; the peo- 
ple who would come are the people who would 
build factories.— Bellingham Bay Express. 


Wool Figures. 


The Valley City, N. D., Times-Record says that 
Mr. S. K. Nester is extensively engaged in sheep 
raising. He had alarge woolclipin 1892,shipped 
the wool himself, and sold it ata good price. The 
wool was shipped to the Waterloo Woolen Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Waterloo, N. Y. Mr. Nester 
shipped 40 sacks of his own and one sack for G. 
W. Cowdrey. The gross weight of Mr. Nester’s 
wool was 11,825 pounds, tare 244, leaving a net 
weight of 11,581 pounds. The shrinkage in 
scouring was 5,734 pounds, leaving 5,847 pounds 
of scoured wool, which was sold at 30 cents per 
pound at the mill. There was also 162 pounds 
of listing, which, when scoured, 
amounted to 89 pounds; this latter 
brought 40 cents per pound. The 
total received for the wool was there- 
fore $2,914 60; the freight amounted 
to $142 73, leaving the net amount 
received for the wool in Valley City 
$2,771.87, or about 24 cents per 
pound. Mr. Cowdrey’s wool suffered 
more shrinkage in scouring than Mr. 
Nester’s, and only brought him 20 
cents a pound in Valley City. Ifour 
farmers who raise sheep would club 
together and ship their wool direct 
to the manufacturers, as Mr. Nester 
has done, they would realize better 
prices. There is money in wool at 
even 20 cents a pound, and many 
thousands of sheep could be grazed 
on land in this county that is now go- 
ing wild. 





Beet Sugar Industry. 


The beet sugar industry is un- 
doubtedly destined to cut a big figure 
in this State. It has been demon- 
| strated by actual experiment that 
| our soil is capable of producing beets 
| that will yield twenty-four per cent 
| of saccharine matter, while in other 
' States where sugar beets are grown 
fourteen per cent is considered a big 
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average. In order to foster the industry, the leg- 
islature has passed a bill offering a cent per pound 
bounty on all sugar manufactured from beets 
grown in the State for a period of five years. In 
conversation recently with a Statesman represent- 
ative, G. F. Wellis, of the Fairfield Progress, pub- 
lished at Fairfield, Spokane County, said that his 
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LOWER YAKIMA VALLEY FRUIT PRODUCT OF IRRIGATION, 


section was fully alive to the benefits to accrue 
from such a manufactory, and that a company had 
already been organized with %300,000 capital, to 
put in an extensive plant at Fairfield during the 
coming summer. Mr. Wellis says that the 
farmers are very enthusiastic over the venture, 
and that a large acreage will be sown to sugar 
beets this year. Whowill be the 
first to move in this matter in 
Walla Walla County ?— Walla 
Walla Statesman. 


Yakima and Kennewick Valley 
Orchards, 
We publish this month two pic- 
| tures connected: with irrigation 
and orchard industry in Central 
Washington, engraved from pho- 
tographs furnished by Adrian B. 
Ely, land agent of the Yakima 
Irrigating and Improvement Com- 
pany, of Kennewick, Washington. 
| One shows a view on the canal 
just completed by the company, 
which brings water from the 
Yakima River out on the broad 
and handsome plain facing the 
Columbia just below the Yakima, 
and the other shows a portion of 
a peach tree laden with fruit. Mr. 
Ely writes concerning the irri- 
gated Yakima orchards: 

‘*The products of these orch- 
ards promise not only to excel, 
both in quality and quantity, those 
of any other orchards in the North 
west, but the reports tend to show 
that they will produce the only 
peaches and apricots in the North- 
west this year, because of the 

















severe winter at other points. This factisattract 
ing the attention of fruit growers, and causing the 
planting of thousands of acres in trees and fruits. 
The soil of the Kennewick is wonderfully adapted 
to the cultivation of apricots, peaches, prunes, 
cherries, apples, grapes and other small fruits. 
Farmers are realizing the advantages that ac- 
crue from diversified farming and are putting in 
hops and alfalfa, besides fruits, vegetables and 
grains. The market for these fruits is con- 
stantly growing, the Northern Pacific having 
reduced the rates on fruit to St. Paul and made 
arrangements so that this fruit can reach there 
in four days. This immense territory, reaching 
to Winnipeg, has been supplied with California 
fruits almost exclusively. We can place our 
fruits on the market two days ahead of Cali- 
fornia, and it is acknowledged, moreover, that 
this section furnishes the most luscious fruits and 
berries.” 





*e- 

GAME IN YELLOWSTONE PARK.—A rough 
estimate of game nowin Yellowstone Park would 
include, according to the Helena Independent, 
40,000 elk, 1,500 antelope, 400 buffalo, 1,000 black 
tailed deer, 300 mountain sheep, with plenty of 
bear, beaver and other varieties. The game in- 
creases from year to year. The troops stationed 
at Mammoth Hot Springsare now devoting their 
time to the protection of these animals, which 
must be more closely guarded during the winter 
than in the summer. 

ae Seen 

S. D. Pappock, whose address is the Globe 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., writes that he desires to 
communicate with the parties who propose to 
put in operation on the Snake River, in Wash- 
ington and Idaho, a new device for separating 
flour gold from the sands on the river bed. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN JACK. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. LORING. 





RE its rays in their westerly 
course fell upon a certain 
peak in the great Rocky 
Range which bears no 
name, the sun was three 
hours high on the coast 
of Maine. The glorious 
warmth and brightness 











crept slowly down the 
mountain and spread themselves like a sheet of 
gold over the valley. Near the foot,in a cozy 
hollow, they fell upon and awakened from his 
slumbers a sturdy mountain-jack, but he only 
winked his eyes, put one foot forward and fell 
again to sleeping. However, his position soon 
became uncomfortable and he placed another 
fore foot along with the first,and, in a half-sitting 
posture, again dozed off. But his back grew very 
hot and the birds insolently noisy, so that he 
was in time forced to rouse himself. This done, 
he paused to consider, for this Rocky Mountain 
Jack possessed in no small degree this peculiar- 
ity of his kind—he never made a move without 
due consideration. To superficial observers it 
may appear that more time was thus occupied 
than the importance of his moves demanded. 

Jack was a prince of the burro family. He ap- 
peared to have been well fed and little used; the 
body was small but well shaped, and covered 
with a healthy looking coat of mouse-colored 
hair. The head seemed disproportionately large, 
especially the forehead; this was broad and 
high, which, according to phrenology, indicates 
large powers of observation; and I am convinced 
that those who follow my narrative will here and 
hereafter vive deference to the rules established 
by science concerning cranial structure. 

Jack looked with regret upon the grey, murky 
stream that rushed past him. Time was when 
it had been clear and beautiful, but the mining 
in the vicinity had rendered it little to his taste 
for drinking. That his digestive organs were 
not of too fine grade to utilize the dirt bad been 
demonstrated to him, for such had 
been the exigencies of his life that 
he had been driven toeating it in its 
unalloyed form. However, he pre- 
ferred finer food; and besides dirt this 
water must contain small portions 
f silver and lead. The silver he 
could object not to on hygienic prin- 
ciples for he had once swallowed a 
silver dollar while masticating a 
lady’s pocketbook and sustained no 
discomfort from it. But the fatal 
effects of lead in the system had been 
brought to Jack’s notice and he had 
no desire to encounter its evils. 

rhere was a bridge near at hand, 
but whether to cross it or not Jack 
pondered long, when a circumstance 
occurred which relieved his mind of 
further exertion. Two boys with 
school-books crossed northward over 
the bridge, whereupon .Jack bestirred 
himself and passed southward over 
the same bridge. As he stumped 
along he bethought of many an in- 
sult that he had received at the 
hands of these book students, who 
seemed to bestow their best thoughts 
upon means of donkey torture. 

A hard-beaten, narrow trail lay 
along the mountain side, but Jack 
preferred the steep ascent. The 
breakfast that he found was dry and 
scanty, and presently he paused to 
look about. From this elevation he 
could overlook: more than a mile of 


an irregular valley, attaining in one placea width 
of eight hundred feet, while in another the 
bases of the opposite mountains so nearly met 
as scarcely to admit the passage of horse 
| and wagon. ‘The same stream of water and a 
wagon road, as if to keep each other company, 
crept along the gulch. On either side were 
horses—farm houses, log houses, and barns, 
forming one continuous town a mile long and one 
street wide. It was two years since the discovery 
of silver and gold in the country, and even now 
the population numbered three thousand. Jack 
himself had borne on his back over thirty miles of 
rugged mountain trail the first woman settler, 
with her little child. 

The next move of my hero was to refresh him- 
self at a spring of water which gushed from the 
base of the mountain, when his attention was at- 
tracted hy an odor of bacon-fat which issued from 
acabin door and pervaded the atmosphere far 
from its source. The inmates being known to 
Jack, he determined to look in upon them, but 
the smoke repelled him and he ventured no 
further than to put his head and one fore foot 
across the threshold. The room was lighted by 
the open door and a small window placed near 
the ceiling. Two elderly men sat on either side 
ofa pine table at their noonday meal. One of 
them with trembling hand took from a tin plate 
a biscuit resembling in density, form and color 
a half-section ot a base-ball and hurled it at 
Jack. It struck his neck, glanced to the door- 
casing and thence to tle ground. The act was 
accompanied by no word nor sign by which he 
could judge of its incentive. Whether it was 
meant as a donation to his dinner or as an in- 
timation of the manner of defense that would be 
adopted upon a nearer approach, was left for his 
own conjecture. He kept his place, however, 
declining to accept the biscuit either as a favor 
or as an insult, while he gazed upon the miser- 
able creatures before him with no other feeling 
than that of pity. They were infirm and blear- 
eyed; straggling locks of hair mingled with 
| their matted beards and their appearance hinted 

that the annual bath had been more to their 
| taste than the diurnal, 








One of these men was of peculiar interest to 
Jack. No tale of fiction nor history of exile 
could be more touching than the history of Rich- 
ard Blackmore’s self banishment. Twenty years 
earlier it had been the inclination of his friends 
to bestow thoughts of envy rather than of pity 
upon him, for in early life he had appeared to 
possess more than the usual amount of the 
leaven, which causes men to rise in the struggle 
for wealth and fame. But an unlucky day came 
in Richard Blackmore’s life when the Western 
fever made him its victim. In the West one 
failure after another followed every effort of the 
man. He gradually stepped downward in social 
and financial affairs until one who had once 
been able to command deference by his air 
of culture, had been dubbed ‘Dirty Blackmore.” 
He had never returned to his former home, 
had never seen his wife and child since he 
bade them farewell fifteen years before. Every 
mining region of the Northwest treated him 
alike. Disappointment, chargin, and finally, 
sickness and drugs, had made a craven wretch of 
him. 

Five years before he had received a picture of 
his son, sixteen years old. The fine young face 
brought to the father an agony of thought. He 
saw with terror the gulf that time had created 
between himself and his family. If there had 
lingered in his heart a hope that he would once 
more be with his family, the hope was now ex- 
changed for a dread lest they would hunt him 
out. The picture of his son he never showed, 
and only when alone did he venture to bring it 
out and shed bitter tears over it. Letters that 
had been mailed at intervals of years now ceased 
altogether. When four years had passed with- 
out word from his father, the son determined to 
krfow his fate. And so it happened that upon a 
certain day there stood upon the same threshold 
where Jack now stood, a youth who bore the un- 
mistakable air of the city and whose face resem- 
bled the picture in Richard Blackmore’s posses- 
sion. Richard himself answered the summons, 
and no second glance was needed to acquaint the 
father with the son, nor was there a sign of the 
conflict within. With a mighty effort Richard 
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“HE PUT HIS HEAD AND ONE FOOT OVER THE THRESHOLD.” 
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rallied his sleeping energies and decided to play 
a desperate game. 

His son could not recognize him and why need 
be reveal himself to him? In answer to the 
stranger’s question, ‘‘Does Richard Blackmore 
live here?” he turned to his companion in the 
back part of the room and drawled in a careless 
tone, ‘‘Say, Jake, what become of Richard Black- 
more that we bought this cabin of? Did’nt he go 
to the Kootenai Country a couple of yearsago?”’ 

No more was needed to inform the shrewd 
Jake of his friend’s predicament, as well as his 
intended means of escape. He leisurely arose 
and dragged his stiffened limbs across the room. 
There was a gleam of interest in his eye. If 
Richard wished to conceal himself he would dis- 
pose of him, so they would not come hunting him 
again. 

He looked the boy well over from head to foot 
and replied: 

“Yes, Richard Blackmore went to the Koot- 
enai Country more’n two years ago, and they say 
he was lost in a snow-slide along with two other 
fellows.” 

“Lost in a snow-slide!’’ repeated the young 
man; ‘‘but I was told that he lived here.” 

‘*This used to be his cabin. We bought it of 
him. Ain’t nothing been heard of him since he 
went away.” 

(Juite credulous, the boy still put his anxious 
questions. 

‘‘Can you tell me when and where this snow- 
slide occurred?” 

“Tt was in the winter of ’89, some where in the 
Kootenai Range,” replied Jake, truly enough so 
far as these facts were concerned. 

‘*Were any of the bodies recovered?” 

“Can't tell you that, either; but I don’t reckon 
anybody would take the trouble to dig them out 
but the cayotes.”’ 

‘You say you bought this cabin of Richard 
Blackmore; perhaps he left some books, papers 
or other belongings here that would be valuable 
keepsakes for his family.” 

*“*How is that, Wilkins, did Blackmore leave 
any traps here?” 

The answer came in a strong voice from the 
cot, where the sickened father had thrown him- 
self, ‘‘No; cleaned out everything before he left.” 
Then the young man turned away, and it was 
never known whether he accepted the uncertain 
evidence of his father’s death given by Jake or 
whether he investigated further the Kootenai 
disaster. 

Then the months passed a little less anxiously 
for Richard, but no word was ever exchanged 
between these two old miners as to the unwel- 
come caller. Pity on one hand and remorse on 
the other held them silent. 

«x 

As Jack turned from his review of the cabin a 
heavy cloud of dust rolled itself into the valley, 
disclosing along the circuitious mountain road six 
riders. 

“Capitalists,” surmised Jack; ‘‘been out to 
look at a mine. Great blow and fuss and bluster 
these moneyed men make. One would think they 
were going to make a stir in the country; but, 
like the dust they raise, it all settles down and 
blows over and naught comes of it.” 

As Jack continued on his way he spied an ice- 
cream freezer upon a wheelbarrow at the door 
of acottage. It was the work of an instant for 
him to lift the cover with his teeth and tip the 
freezer to the ground. Then by plunging his 
fore foot in he managed to extricate a goodly 
taste. The volley of rocks which he a little later 
received together with suitable words from # 
colored gentleman, fell alike on a hide too tough 
to be bruised and a heart too hard to be touched. 
He confronted his assailant with a coolness which 
a culprit can afford who is indifferent to reputa- 
tion, and who has stored his booty beyond reach. 








By practicing a little vigilance Jack managed 
to live well. Notan hour had passed before a fine 
loaf of bread fell into his possession. To be sure, 
he lifted it from a woman’s basket when her back 
was turned upon it. And he made no revelation 
as he looked upon her bewildered search. His 
stomach felt better if his conscience did not, and 
he lay himself down for his afternoon nap. 

As night settled itself over the valley Jack 
awoke and resumed his wanderings. Presently 
there fell upon his ear a sound as irresistible as 
it was charming—a woman’s voice insong. Many 
a twilight had found him listening enraptured 
with men, women and children as she accom- 
panied a skillfully fingered instrument with the 
rare, rich tones of her voice. Out on the weird 
loneliness of the valley came with strange em- 
phasis words of love, home and friends. Many a 
youthful prospector brushed a tear from his eye, 
and the sturdy old miner who had not before 
seen the grim ugliness of his cabin, shrank from 
entering and stood long into the night striving 
now to extinguish, now to keep alive the burn- 
ing flamesof memory. 

The freedom which my friend Jack has en- 
joyed upon this particular day of which I have 
recorded his memoirs, may lead my readers to 
the very incorrect conclusion that he had no 
master. He had, indeed, a master, and a hard 
one. Upon the following morning Jack was 
wanted to convey some provisions to the mine, 
and thus it happened that he was awakened, not 
by the singing of the birds, but by a rock which 
came against his ribs with far too much force for 
comfort. Peeking through the winkers of his 
eyes he saw that his master was across the creek, 
so he lay very still considering by which route 
he could best dodge him and so escape a day’s 
work. Another rock was made ready to hur! but 
it was neverthrown. It was minutely examined 
and stored away in the old man’s pocket. Then 
with wonder and relief Jack lifted his head and 
watched his master. Other rocks were gathered 
and pocketed and then the old man hurried off 
toward town. 

Upon these little rocks rest the fortunes of a 
score of men. A few hours later he returned 
with a companion and picks and shovels. Before 
many days there was a rumor of a great strike. 
The excitement spread; everybody went pros- 
pecting; lots were jumped; dealers doubled their 
prices; men gambled, bet and made free use of 
the revolver. 

In due time Jack’s services were again de- 
manded. He hauled many a ton of ore through 
the long tunnel, and in his honor, as he had been 
instrumental in the discovery, it was named the 
Jackass Lode. Then there came a great day for 
Jack, when the electric power was introduced 
into the mine and he was turned out to graze, to 
ponder and to moralize. Conspicuous on the 
walls of the Bonanza Mining Company hangs a 
crayon portrait in gilt frame of ‘‘Rocky Moun- 
tain Jack, the discoverer of the famous Jack- 
ass Lode.” 


* 


STORY OF AN EGG. 


Horace Palletier in La Paix Universelle, in his 
usual popular style, thus discourses of the mag- 
netic properties of eggs. Eggs play a great role 
in culinary science aud epicures know how toap- 
preciate their use. What appetizing metamor- 
phoses, what astounding transformations a cor- 
don bleu somewhat skilled in his art may not 
compel them to undergo? This cordon bleu has 
certainly the right to the title of magician, a title 
in which there is no exaggeration about it, when 
there are recalled the delights, the exquisite en- 
joyments which his profound science provokes in 
us. Eggs do not serve only for nourishment of 
man, they are not only used to compose little 
creams, les petis gateaux and other dishes more 
or less refined, they have another merit; they 











possess serious magnetic properties. No moreor 
less than a magnet, an egg has its positive pole at 
its small end and its negative pole at the larger 
end. It has like a magnet its neutral line at an 
equal distunce from the large and small ends. 
What I am advancing here seems very rash and 
extravagant to those who have a blind faith in 
the decisions of official science and who swear 
only by that. Besides the innumerable troupe of 
skeptics will not fail to cry out with one voice, 
‘*He isa born idiot.”’ Not at all, notatall, lam 
not an idiot; it is you, troupe of skeptics, who 
are idiots, born idiots, for you hasten to give 
your opinion before having examined what you 
condemn, before you are enlightened, before giv- 
ing an account to yourselves through experiments 
well followed up, of the truth. You condemn 
without being willing to hear anything; it has 
passed with you into a condition of monomania. 
I affirm anew, and aloud, an egg is constituted 
like a magnet; it has its positive end and its neg- 
ative end and its neutral line. Moreover, with 
an egg, you may put to sleep and awaken a sub- 
ject of hypnotism. You apply the small end to 
the middle of the forehead of the subject at the 
root of the hair and he goes to sleep. When you 
are assured that your subject is well under influ- 
ence, you turn the egg and apply the large end, 
and the subject awakes. This experiment is 
among the easiest imaginable and success always 
guaranteed. 

I had given one day in the presence of a cer- 
tain number of persons at Ouchamp, a small com- 
mune a league from Cande, a seance at the house 
of the teacher, M. Gallier, who feels himself in- 
stinctively attracted to magnetic sciences. 

I did not fail to make an experiment with an 
egg; my success (it could not be otherwise) was 
complete. A lady who was among the number of 
the visitors was very much impressed by it; her 
imagination was carried away by it. On the 
next day which was Sunday, she had nothing 
more pressing than to try the application of the 
small end of the egg which had just been laid by 
one of her hens to the forehead of one of her ser- 
vants whom she had in her service. The young 
servant, who as fortune had it was a subject of 
hypnosis, did not wait long before going intoa 
profound sleep. After having awaited a certain 
time, she tried to awaken her, but by what pro- 
ceeding? She had forgotten that a subject put 
to sleep could be awakened by applying the large 
end of the egg to the same place as the small one 
had been applied. The good lady shook her ser- 
vant, shouted into her ears with all her might, 
she pinched her, tortured her in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways; the poor thing went on sleeping. 
She was motionless as if dead, while her mistress 
was in despair, frightened, undergoing the tor- 
ments of the damned. 

Fortunately heaven had pity on her and re- 
lieved her from herembarrassment. At the mo- 
ment she was a prey to terrible anguish, fearing 
that she had by her imprudence involuntarily 
caused the death of her servant, the teacher, M. 
Gallier, came along under her windows. She 
called to him and entreated him to enter her 
house. M. Gallier was impressed to put off his 
own plans and she related to him ina few words 
the misadventure. M. Gallier, who had not for- 
gotten the instruction I had given, applied the 
large end of the egg to the forehead of the pa- 
tient, and at the end of five or six minutes, she 
was awakened, that is to say, restored to con- 
sciousness. She looked like one who has just 
left the empire of Pluto and who is quite aston- 
ished to find herself on earth. 

This story created some stir in the town of 
Ouchamp; it brought much honor to M. Gallier, 
and as is usual in all rural communes there are 
good people who consider magnetism and hypno- 
tism as the sciences of the devil. The teacher 
seemed to exhale for some time the odor of brim- 
stone in aslight degree. A little more and they 
would have considered him a messenger from the 
prince of darkness. 
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HAULING LOGS IN WASHINGTON. 
\h, the majesty of a fallen fir-tree! Two hun 
dred feet of clean, shapely trunk without limb, 
knot, or blemish, stretching across the road and 
far into the tangleof underbrush beyond; all the 
proud top torn and broken, lying shattered 
among tons of the tossed debris of its own green 
plumes. As we looked, an active logger, with 
shirt open on a sun-baked hairy chest, vaulted 
upon the log, and, with a fearlessness born of 
custom and steecl-spiked boots, ran the length of 
the tree, to return presently with his eight-foot 
saw and bottleof coal oil. Then this Lilliputian 
set to work to divide the felled fir into logs. 
Back and forth went his saw, and the loose 
sound of the half-idle teeth changed into the 
steady grate of real work, as the saw sank into 
the bark and caught the firm wood beneath. 
From time to time the logger paused to jerk 
some oil from the half-corked bottle into the cre- 
vice down which the laboring saw worked its 
slow way. Near by four loggers stood upon one 
log, chipping the bark off with a quick, careless 
motion, each double-bitted axe, with blade back 
and front, held in one hand, and swung in fear- 
ful proximity to the logger just behind. This 
“stick of timber’’ was nearly ready to be hauled 
out by the team, the ‘“‘barkers”’ swiftly clearing 
off the bark that it might glide upon the skids. 
A second team of bulls stood waiting for work, 
breathing from their backs, where two dints 
showed on either side of their spines clear 
through to their breasts, and seeming to shorten 
and their bellies to broaden with each deep- 
taken breath. We could not help noticing the 
trong individuality that marked them. Within 
easy touch stood one with the short, thick head 
and heavy horns of a buffalo, telling of some an- 
cient wild strain in his blood, while his yoke- 
mate, an immense surly brute, had the dry 
wrinkled hide of an elephant; and still another 
had great lumps behind the ears, like the protu- 
berance that give an added touch of the hideous 


to the hippopotamus. One was a beauty, sleekly 





covered by the smooth flexible skin of youth, 
red beneath, overlaid irregularly with creamy 
hair; in the sunshine the whole skin took ona 
softly dappled look that in itself suggested the 
delicate play of light and shade. His long, tas- 
seled tail snapped the flies away with swift pre- 
cision. But his beauty did not spare him; for, as 
we filled our eyes with his sleek fairness, the 
blunt goad descended. ‘‘Haw! You, back! There! 
You Mormon!” bellowed the driver, and slowly, 
reluctantly, as though each foot were glued to 
the ground, the bulls began to move. They 
seemed to take the quietly superior enjoyment of 
absolutely phlegmatic beings in the presence of 
absurd excitability. Without haste and with an 
infinite number of pauses, the team was prodded, 
sworn, and cajoled into position. Meanwhile, an 
ingeniously simple tackle of pulleys and wire 
cables was thrown into place, and fastened upon 
neighboring trees and stumps. The ‘‘dogs”— 
half-hooks of steel— were driven deeply into the 
back of the log that was to be jerked out of its 
bed into the roadway, and the chain from the 
team was attached to the cables. The heaviest 
part of the labor of the camp falls upon the 
‘*hook-tender” and his assistant. The log, being 
generally deeply imbedded from its fall, has to 
be thrown out upon the roadway, often over the 
roughest stump-covered ground, and a consider- 
able amount of rude science is required to ar- 
range the pulleys and tackle to accomplish this 
without accident or waste of time. At this mo- 
ment, when every man stands ready, if need be, 
to lend a hand in shifting tackle. or flinging aside 
impediments, one is struck by the discipline of 
the camp. Scarcely an order is heard except the 
ceaseless stream of language from the driver; nor 
do the men collide or interfere with one another. 
This is the result of the specialization of the 
gang. [Each man, being hired for a definite pur- 
pose, as chopper, hook-tender, barker, sawyer, 
bull-puncher, or skid-greaser, keeps closely to his 
own job, except at such a moment when equally 
definite service is required of a different sort. 
Once upon the skids of the roadway, the log is 
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easily manageable, and ten could be hauled with 
less effort than is required in getting one into 
place. As before, however, three logs chained 
tandem constituted the load, and we vaulted 
upon the last log for a ride to the boom. It was a 
pleasant motion, gliding along more than a hun- 
dred feet behind the last bull, with now and then 
a rolling joggle to turn one off upon the road. 
When the logs reached the precipitous bank 
above the river, the team was detached by un- 
hooking the hauling-chain. The end of this 
chain, when not in use, is heaped upon the off 
quarter of the last bull, where the breadth of 
his back easily retains it. As the skid-greaser, 
driver, and team crawled back up the road, one 
man was left to ‘‘shoot’’ the logs into the boom. 
After measuring the length and diameter of each 
log with a rude yardstick, and chalking the 
figures on a tally-board, he pried out the dogs, 
and, taking an axe with a misshapen blade, gave 
the smooth-sawn end of the log a number of 
sharp pecking blows, each stroke leaving a clear 
S imprinted in the wood. To saw off the end of 
a log bearing its distinctive mark is tantamount 
to horse-stealing, a sin for which there is no ab- 
solution. After the measuring and marking 
comes the slow business of ‘thand-logging” the 
stick of timber into the boom, forty feet below. 
One feels, in watching this tedious process, that 
the log might be rolled the foot or two being re- 
quired to send it down the hill by throwing the 
whole weight against it; but the logger knows 
better than to try any such futilestraining. Set- 
ting his jackscrew bebind the log, with its edge 
caught in the bark, he turns the handle, and as 
the screw creeps up the log starts faintly to 
move. When the screw is out its whole length, 
it is left slightly lifting the log, while a fresh 
jackscrew is set close beneath and advances the 
log another hair’s-breadth toward turning. 
After the logger has shifted his screws a dozen 
times or more, the log gives a heavy roll, like a 
half-roused sleeper, and then plunges down the 
hill with furious speed. Striking some impedi- 
ment, it leaps the track, and lands with a terrific 
crash full upon the back of a log in 
the boom beneath. The spray, beaten 
upward, dashes into our faces, and all 
the boomful of logs plunge about 
madly. The whole river is stirred; 
the evergreen reflections near the 
other bank blur their olives with the 
reds of the turning huckleberry, and 
even the small gnats, that circle end- 
lessly in the cool of the bank where 
the maidenhair ferns hang, break 
rank and scatter. As we stand watch- 
ing the last log swimming uneasily 
about among its fellows, a pert blue- 
jay flings past us, and, lighting ona 
charred stump, against whose black- 
ness his coat shines like the blue of 
tempered steel, jerks his crested 
head from side to side in snappish 
inquiry. It is at such moments that 
the wonderful silence of these Wash- 
ington forests is borne in upon the 
mind. Even the breeze upon the 
evergreens makes scarce a rustle. 
The intense dampress in the woods 
the greater part of the year keeps 
animal life ata low ebb, and the mul- 
titudinous insect-buzz and bird-calls 
of sunlit Eastern woods are strangely 
absent. The solemn stillness of the 
dark forest seems ever waiting for 
some great event. The attention is 
strained as upon the eve of tragedy. 
It isarelief when up the side of a 
fallen log near us a chipmunk darts, 
advancing by aseries of quick flashes, 
his golden-brown sides making a 
warm note on the violet gray of the 
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weather-blanched log. It is strange how so silent 
a creature can so irresistibly suggest gayety. In 
watching the joyous sprite, the heart of man 
enters the little body, and darts in swift content 
upon those tiny feet.—Louise Herrick Wall in 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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ALL ABOUT TWO CEN'S. 





Mark D. Leadbeater, the Manhattan rancher, 
was in Bozeman this week. In conversation 
with an Avant Courier man, Mr. Leadbeater 
recalled the honors he had received at the hands 
of Uncle Sam. For several years he was post- 
master of Hamilton, which was about two miles 
above the present town of Manhattan. He faith- 
fully attended to his duties and his salary was the 
magnificent sum of $12 per year. Every three 
months his report, sworn to before a notary, was 
sent to the Postoffice Department. The notary 
let him off on the payment of a dollar each time. 
This reduced the salary of the postmaster to a 
net figure of 88 per annum. Years rolled along 
and the faithful postmaster performed his duties 
most satisfactorily. By and by a Government 
stamped envelope accidently slipped through his 
hands without his having canceled the stamp. 

The Postoffice Department at Washington got 
off its hinges at this. From the postmaster gen- 
eral down to the lowest priced office boy there 
was a great commotion. When the employes at 
Washington had got calmed down sufficiently, 
after the excitement, the Hamilton postmaster 
received a letter of great importance from the 
Postoffice Department. The epistle called atten- 
tion to the uncanceled stamp—it was a great 
crime—it must not happen again. ‘In event the 
department should come into possession of evi- 
dence of another omission of the kind,” the 17th 
assistant postmaster general concluded, ‘“‘it will 
be regarded as sufficient cause for your removal 
from the office you now occupy.” 

The postmaster waxed hot. Was it any won- 
der? The important communication from the 
department was blank on the other side. Mr. 
Leadbeater opened a nice new bottle of fifty cent 
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carmine ink and wrote on the back of the depart- 
ment letter: ‘For sake, if you have any- 
body in Washington who will take this job ata 
net salary of 88 per year, send himalong 
quick, and I'll resign.” Time rolled along and 
Mr. Leadbeater never had the pleasure of again 
hearing from the 17th assistant p.m. g. A few 
years later Mr. Leadbeater retired from public 
office with the best wishes of all his neighbors. — 
Bozeman ( Mont.) Avant Courier. 
o-o-0- 


A NEW WAY TO PLUG WHEAT. 


A gentleman who has been down in the Red 
River Valley tells of a new way the honest far- 
mer has of getting even with the elevator com- 
panies. There is considerable of last year’s 
damaged wheat in the locality referred to, 
which is not salable at the elevators, so the in- 
genuity of the sons of toil was brought to bear 
to contrive some way to make them take it 
Finally the following plan was devised: The 
bottom of a grain sack is filled with good wheat. 
A length of stove pipe is inserted in the center 
of the sack and filled with the rejected wheat. 
The sack is then filled around the stove pipe 
with good wheat and the pipe withdrawn, and 
on top of this is put good wheat. In this manner 
a neat “‘ plug”’ of rejected wheat seven inches in 
diameter and two feet in length is inserted in 
the center of each sack, and is so surrounded by 
good wheat that it is almost impossible to detect 
it when dumped into the hopper, especially if 
the contents of a sack which has not been 
‘*plugged” is immediately dumped on top of 
the contrabrand wheat. It is said to be a 
scheme which will circumvent the most eagle- 
eyed elevator man.— Valley City (N. D.) Times- 
Record. 

















IDAHO’S POPULATION, 

A census recently issued places the population 
of Idaho at 84,385 souls, 60,290 of whom are na- 
tive born, 17,456 foreign born, says the Wallace 
Democrat. The total colored population, includ- 
ing negroes, Chinese, Japanese and civilized In- 











dians, is stated to be 2,367 souls. These figures 
are for 1889, the census having been taken early 
in 1890, before the annual migration had set in. 
At that date the population had increased at the 
rate of 158.77 per cent during the preceeding de- 
cade. Nearly four years have elapsed since the 
census was taken, and the increase in population 
having gone on at an increased ratio, it is safe to 
put the population of Idaho at the present time 
not less than 140,000 souls. 
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MOUNT TACOMA OR MOUNT RANIER ? 


In the time-worn controversy between Tacoma 
and Seattle over the right name of the superb 
and gigantic snow peak which lords it over all 
the Puget Sound Basin, Tacoma has just scored a 
decisive point. The Academy of Science in that 
city recently assembled a number of intelligent 
old Indians from the Puyallup Reservation. 
They all agree that in the Nisqually language, 
spoken by all the Sound tribes, the mountain 
has always been known as Tacobet, the /) having 
a sound scarcely distinguishable from m, and 
that the Kittitas Indians, who live east of the 
Cascade Range,call it Tahoma, pronouncing the /: 
like German gutteral ch. The Seattle people insist 
on retaining the name Rainier, which was given 
to the mountain in the last century by the English 
naval captain Vancouver, in honor of a rear- 
admiral who never set foot on the American con- 
tinent and who made no figure in history. With 
a pardonable jealousy of their neighboring city 
they have always maintained that the Tacoma 
people have named the big snow peak after the 
town. The testimony of all the first settlers at 
Tacoma proves the contrary—the town was 
named for the mountain. Judge Wickersham, of 
Tacoma, has published a pamphlet giving the 
results of careful inquiry among both Indians 
and whites into the true origin of the name 
which throws a light on the tiresome contro- 
versy that appears to be conclusive. Tacoma 
means ‘‘There is the snow,’ and not ‘*The nour- 
ishing breast,” or ‘‘The mother of rivers,” as it 
has often been poetically interpreted. 
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‘‘The Missouri Missioner.”’ 


The construction of a missionary barge for use 
itiver, under the direction of 
Lsishop Walker, was proposed by a gentleman in 
the as a voluntary gift on his part. The 
donor’s attention to the matter was attracted by 
the accounts of the Gospel car which furnishes 


on the Missouri 


Kast, 


the smaller towns and villages along the rail- 
roads with occasional religious services. The 
barge idea came from the car project. The gen- 


tleman who is to provide the missionary craft is 
the owner of coal mines along the river and is 
intending to mine the coal and ship it to points 
along the river for use and transportation to in- 
terior points as well. His liberality is not to be 
confined to the gift of the boat, but he has under- 
taken to the sum of $1,200 per year fora 
clergyman. 


raise 


Hard on Vocal Machinery. 


‘*‘What’s the matter with your voice?” queried 


one of the crowd around the Occidental Hotel 
stove, in Victoria one day recently. ‘‘Nothing 
much,” wheezed the old man, ‘‘but I'll tell you 


about it. You see I spent three years mining up in 
Alaska,and the last year meand my partner struck 
St. Elias, about 12,000 feet up 
Well, the air was pretty thin, 
right until we got in 


a prospect on Mt. 

from the sea level. 
but everything went all 
about twenty feet; then, do you know, the pres- 
sure was s0 low that the air would not go into 
the tunnel at all. The lode looked very promis- 
ing and we did not like to let up, so we arranged 
for one of us to stand at the mouth of the tunnel 
and fan air in for the other to work on. This 
plan was a success for a few feet further, but be- 
we got in thirty feet it wouldn’t work any 
It was working in 


fore 
longer, and we had to quit. 
that hole that ruined my voice.” 


Western College Girls, 

Says the Grand Forks Stwiemt in a recent issue 
of that exceptionally well edited college paper 
A stranger visiting this typical Western col- 
lege is at once impressed by the fact that there 
are so few girls in the higher classes. When we 
try ‘r the find several con- 
fronting us. 

Are Western girls behind their Eastern sisters 
in their desire for higher culture? Well, per- 
haps they are. B. A. and B. Sc., appended to 
the possessors of bright eyes and charming social 
graces have not yet become familiar enough to 
be indemand. The young man of the hammock 
is perfectly satisfied as yet with sweetness, since 
he has not grown familiar with the commodity 
‘sweetness and light.’’ Where one meets twenty 
college girls in the East he would meet but one 
in the West. Here girls go into society younger; 
and as a result, are unwilling to give up social 
pleasure for the hard work of college life. Study 
for the sake of culture alone does not appeal so 
strongly. ‘Take the average girls of North 
Dakota towns; they perhaps go away one or two 
years to school till the novelty of the thing wears 
away and they find that ‘‘going to college” means 
something more than a pleasant change and the 
acquiring of acertain ‘‘tone;” then they come 
home with the comfortable sensation of being 


to discov: cause we 


‘“*tinished.” 
Another reason is the lack of means in a new 
Of course the boys have to go even if 


country. 





it means self-denial at home, but sending the 
girls is commonly considered, even yet, a luxury 
that may be dispensed with, unless the young 
lady in question is the possessor of a very 
determined will. 

Then the great majority of girls—women’s 
rights advocates to the contrary—never expect 
to follow any special line of work except the mat- 
rimonial line, and, as Western towns with their 
surplus male population make this a flourishing 
profession, the girls think so many years spent 
in college would be altogether unnecessary. 
Thus the college field is left to the few whose 
tastes induce them to lay aside society for four 
years of hard work, for the sake of culture and 
the after benefits: and to those who, in addition 
toa desire for higher mental attainments, wish 
to follow some profession. Even among this 
class Cupid often gets the better of ambition, for 
the little god is all powerful, and Venus always 
had more devotees than Minerva—and not till 
Western social life demands the same intellectual 
culture as the last, will our higher colleges send 
forth as many women as men. 


A Domesticated Wild Goose. 

Says The Dalles, Oregon, Chronicle: Last fall 
when wild geese were superabundant in supply 
up in Sherman County, a farmer boy shot one, 
which was only disabled by a broken wing. He 
took the goose home and doctored it, and it soon 
became so tame as to follow the boy wherever he 
went, eat from his hands and even poke his head 
into the boy’s pockets for wheat. Soon after this 
incident, a band of wild geese flying over the 
premises and making their usual chatter, at- 
tracted the attention of the domestic gander, 
which gave an outlandish display of quacking 
and shrill yellsin goose language which hada 
most startling effect with the band flying past. 
A fine goose was seen to leave the band and shoot 
down until it landed in the yard at the side of 
the pet, and the meeting was demonstrative to 
an exciting degree. Their gabbling, quacking 
and amusing antics afforded as much fun for the 
boys who witnessed the meeting as they could 
have found atacircus. The new arrival, which 
is probably a mate of the now tame goose, re- 
fuses to leave, but will fly over the fence when 
the two are approached by the boys and then fly 
back to the mate when the boys step aside. 


A Family Fishing Rock. 

The Nanaimo, B C., Free Press states that the 
Yale Indians catch from rocks on the banks of 
the river and from small rocky islets in the river, 
many thousand salmon every summer. The fish 
are dried in the sun and partly smoked and then 
laid away for the winter food supply. All the 
best situated rocks and islets have been recogniz- 
ed property of certain Indian families for cen- 
turies, theright to them descending from father 
to son much the same as anentailed estate in the 
old country. It appears that about 120 years ago 
the owner of one of the most valuable fishing 
rocks in the river happened to be a very thrift- 
less and worthless character, and when his wife 
fell ill, was too lazy or indifferent to give her 
the attention she required. A friend of the 
family, so the tradition goes, waited on the sick 
woman with much kindness, and his attentions 
made so strong an impression on the woman that 
just before she died she willed the kind friend 
the family fishing rock. The worthless husband 
followed the dear departed tothe happy hunting 
grounds a few moons later, and the friend took 
possession of the rock and held it until the 
brother of the former owner returned from a 
hunting trip. The latter prepared to take over 
the family inheritance, when the friendly siwash 
stepped in and objected, claiming the rock on 
the title given him by the woman. The other, 
however, declined to recognize the transfer, but 





taking into consideration the kindness of the 
new claimant, gave him the undivided use of the 
rock for two years. At the end of this time the 
family of the friend again put forward their 
claim, and so successfully was it pressed that the 
village council divided the possession of the 
rock between the two families until such time as 
the matter could be settled more definitely. For 
sixty years or more the joint owners worked 
harmoniously side by side, but some trouble 
arising between them fifteen years ago, the des- 
cendants of the original owners assumed sole 
control of the rock and declined permission to 
the others to use it. 


A Wedding on an Electric Car. 

The Spokane Review tells thisone: The board- 
ers at 333 Sprague Street attended the prepara- 
tion of the Chinese funeral yesterday afternoon, 
and while there the city electrician proposed a 
car ride to Cook’s Addition. Only a few of the 
party consented to go. On their way they were 
very much surprised when the city electrician 
informed them that they were to attend his wed- 
ding before their return. Only one short week 
ago a beautiful young lady from Minneapolis 
came to board at the house where she was to 
meet her future husband. The electrician fell 
madly in love with her, told her of his affection 
and asked her to become his bride. It was acase 
of love at first sight. She accepted the offer. 
At 2:50 p. m. the two hearts were made as one. 
While the car was running at full speed the 
coup!e joined hands and Father Kiley repeated 
the beautiful and impressive words that made 
them husband and wife. The husband stooped 
to kiss the blushing bride, when the car gave a 
sudden jerk which caused him to lose his bal- 
ance. He immediately recovered and impressed 
a rousing kiss upon the lips of the embarrassed 
bride, which resounded like a breaker striking 
the rocky beach. When the car stopped at the 
end of the line the party alighted, and the newly 
married were left alone to whisper words of un- 
dying devotion until the arrival of the next car, 
whereupon the entire party boarded the car and 
returned home. On reaching home the other in- 
mates of the house were informed of the roman- 
tic marriage and pandemonium was the order of 
the day. After recovering from their state of 
bewilderment congratulations were extended 
and to Mendelssohn’s grand old wedding march 
the entire party promenaded to dinner. The 
electrician talked pleasantly and his face beamed 
with happy smiles as he told of their intended 
wedding tour to the Sound. He informed the 
landlady that they would no longer need two 
rooms, but one would suffice for both. The 
bridal couple start to-morrow for Tacoma. The 
electrician’s many friends wish them much joy 
and a happy honeymoon. 


“False Gods.” 

Amedee Joullin’s painting—‘‘False Gods,” re- 
presented in the accompanying engraving, isa 
seiect view of the entrance to the great Joss 
House of the Yung Wo Society, in San Francisco, 
painted while the canvas was stretched on the 
floor of the balcony in front. 

The devout Celestial, who, in kneeling before 
the outer altar, reads in the blocks and 
strips of wood before him the pleasure of 
the m‘ghty Joss in his case. His entrance 
is announced to the Joss by one stroke upor the 
gong and three upon the bell, delivered by an at- 
tendant. The only opportunity afforded the Joss 
to sleep being in the brief interval separating 
the visits of the true believers, it is always ne- 
cessary to awaken him before proceeding to wor- 
ship. 

The devotee purchases at the door a few pieces 
of precious sandalwood and some punk sticks. 
The sandalwood, which is burnt for its aromatic 
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odor, he places in the brazier of beaten brass at 
the center front of the altar, igniting itand caus- 
ing it to burn forth ina volume of agreeable in- 
cense during the act of devotion. He lights the 
punk sticks and sets them‘upright in several 
small vessels filled with powdered earth arranged 
on both sides the brazier. He places the palms 
of his hands together and kneels upon the rug 
before the altar. In front of his left hand, ina 
little cylindrical wooden vase on the floor, is a 
hundred or more little strips of bamboo, each 
bearing a number printed on its end. This vase 
he seizes in his right hand and deftly jerks to 
and fro until one of the strips flies out and falls 
upon the floor. How it is that only one out of the 
many in the vase works its way out the unitiated 
will never know; but in the hands of the wor- 
shipper it rises little by little at each jerk until 
it is freed from the remainder of the bunch and 
falls on the matting in front of him. He reads 


the number, rises, and goes to the wall near the 
door, where are hung on hooks quantities of lit- 
tle strips of red paper having inscriptions in 
black letters printed upon them. He selects one 
bearing the number he has just thrown, and, 
pulling it from the hook, reads from it the will 
of the Joss concerning his future conduct and 
daily actions. By that his fortune is decided. 
The two little crescent-shaped wooden blocks ly- 
ing on the matting in front of him determine the 
probability of his personal -success in obtaining 
the favor of the Joss. They are tossed together 
in the air, and on dropping to the floor assume 
certain positions with respect to each other. Be- 
fore throwing, he decides in his own mind the 
position he wishes them to assume when they 
fall. Then he throws. If they alight in the 
position he has predetermined, the omen is good; 
but, if they assume any other, the omen is not 
propitious. 

Curiously, Mr. Joullin painted the scene with- 
out having inquired into the virtues of the cres- 
cent-shaped blocks. He drew them, without 








special intention, as they fell before a worshipper 
who came in one day during his working hours. 
The priest in charge of the Joss House, when he 
visited the studio shortly before the completion 
of the picture, exclaimed at once, when he 
noticed the blocks, ‘‘Good luck!” And this good 
luck went with the picture. 

In order favorably to dispose the mind of the 
Joss, the devotee pays at the door a sum of 
money, and receives therefore several small 
strips of red paper bearing inscriptions in black 
letters. These are his receipts. On the right of 
the gong and bell, near the entrance, but not 
shown in the painting, isa small brick furnace, 
similar to those used in chemical laboratories. 
Into this he throws the piece of paper, heaps 
them together and touches fire to them. The 
smoke thereof ascends to the Joss, who is made 
aware thereby that amonetary offering has been 
made. If the sum is properly proportioned to 


the wealth of the one who offers it, the Joss 
orders for him at once a round portion of good 
fortune. If no good fortune comes, it is evident 
that the offering was insufficient. These receipts 
can always be obtained by the payment of money, 
but are of no value until consumed in the fur- 
nace, 

The musicians shown do not form part of the 
attendant staff. They are employed only during 
special seasons, festivals, feast-days, New Year’s, 
and the like, to enhance the solemnity of the oc- 
casion by music, which must be heard to be ap- 
preciated. No other combination of sounds un- 
der heaven is as diabolical as Chinese music. 
Food, fruit and nuts are placed on the altar, so 
that a graceful lunch is always awaiting the Joss 
to satisfy his appetite should he become hungry. 
The draperies around the altar and the hangings 
from the surrounding walls are of dark-colored 
silks embroidered in gold thread. These vases 
and urns are of silver and brass hammered and 
fantastically carved. 





holies, is in the rear of the altar shown, and all 
intruding ‘‘white devils” are excluded there- 
from. Not eventhe pointing of the finger in the 
direction is permitted, and no questions of any 
kind concerning it will be answered by the at- 
tendants. Within this, sitting at the back of a 
niche at the farther end of the roon, is a life- 
colored object about two feet high, with a red 
face and a long mustache. Above it, and on 
either hand, are gilded ivory carvings represent- 
ing the various historical transactions with 
which the Joss has been prominently connected. 
At his feet, sitting in a rowin front, are three 
similar but smaller images—his personal body- 
guard—and among them are the horses and 
dragons attendant upon his person. The ceiling 
above is of red silk, glittering with pendants of 
gold leaf, and hugh red globular paper lanterns 
hang along the walls and over the space between 
altars. The second altar, which is in the inner 
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FALSE Gops.—From the painting by A. Joullin, in the Bohemian Club, San Francisco. 
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sanctuary immediately in front of the Joss, con- 
tains the same brass brazier, punk vessels, 
bunches of wooden sticks and crescent-shaped 
blocks as the one represented in the painting. 
The matting on the floor in front, however, con- 
tains four square mats for kneeling, instead of 
two, as at the first altar. The altar is used only 
upon special days, or upon occasions more un- 
usual than those which bring worshipers to the 
first one. It is guarded with great care, and the 
utmost mystery is maintained concerning every- 
thing connected with it. On each side of the 
outer door is a fierce-looking stone-dragon, 
painted in gorgeous hues of red, green and gold, 
showing its teeth. These are the watch dogs of 
the Joss, which keep evil spirits out. Near the 
one on the left is the stand where is kept the 
silken canopy borne over the Joss in the street 
processions that he makes every year. The drap- 
ery hanging down around him conceals him from 
public view, and from the rays of the sun, which 
is never permitted to shine upon him.— Lieut. A. 


The real sanctuary of the Joss, the holy of | H. Lydenham, in Chicago Graphic. 
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THE MOCKING BIRD. 


But not in tamely measured notes 
Of repetition, as are hear 

By ears unguided 
Sings our bird; 

Phat, mocking all, reserve n his clear call 
A depth unstirred 
Listen to the mocking bird 
Listen to me, listen to me! 
Quick, quick, double-quick 

I've been silent, ve been sick 
Ever since Junetime 
Whew 
What 


Guess not! Chase the blues away 


Queerly! queerly! 

My mate loves me dearly 
Queer, its queer! do you hear 
Leaden gray, leaden gray! 

Brown! who said 1 was brown 

Peep o’ day. day! 
My mate loves me dearly 
Because I'm leaden brown 


Lift your dead eyes from earthy clods 
And thing the spade away 
Digging your own graves 
By fret and gray 
Imayinings: let us be gay 
The early spring brings us the mocking bird 
Sweets smelled, blooms seen, songs heard 
Listen to the mocking bird 
L. A. OSBORNE 
Fort Smith, Ar Fel, 189 


White Flour Not the Best, 


People of limited means get the best of some 
things after all. Take flouras an instance. The 
demand from those who will always have the 
highest-priced articles is for a snow-white flour. 
The millers cater to this whim and charge the 
consumer for doing it. In order to produce an 
article that will make the snowflake biscuits and 
the drifted-snow bread the miller separates 
from what is used as flour the very best elements, 
and the farmer feeds them to his domestic ani- 
mals. The albuminoids, or the nitrogenous por- 
tion of the white kernel—the great promoter of 
muscle and bone, go into the bran, while the 
starch that produces fat alone is kept for the 
table of the rich, or those who ape them in this 
respect. The poorer classes, who must content 
themselves with a lower-priced article, get a 
flour containing more of the outer coating of the 
wheat, and hence a more health-giving and 
strengthening bread. 


The Care of the Hair. 


Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact 
that the hair should be cared for intelligently, 
appropriately and regularly. Itshould be cleaned 
in tepid water once every week, and once a 
month—presuming there be no disease like 
abundant dandruff or other scalp trouble—with a 
very mild solution of some simple alkaline sub- 
stance like borax or bicarbonate of soda. 

It is always better to wash the scalp and hair 
before retiring, as the opportunity for drying it 
is better, especially if the hair is thick or heavy, 
and there is less likelihood of taking cold. Many 
of the finest suits suits of hair we have ever seen 
have been preserved and kept beautiful by the 


simple use of tepid or cool (not icy) water, the 
year round, at the morning toilet. As with 
everything else, so with the hair, good judgment 
must be the guide. The fine comb, as an article 
of use for the hair, should never be thought of; 
the center of a hot fire is the place fora fine 
comb. A good brush is the great tonic for the 
hair. 


Books in the Home. 


Books are not furniture, but there is nothing 
else so beautifully furnishes a house. The plain- 
est row of books is more significant of refinement 
than the most elaborate carved sideboard. Books 
are the windows through which the soul looks 
out. A house without books is like a house with- 
out windows. No man has a right to bring np 
his children without surrounding them with 
books if he has the means to buy them. The love 
of knowledge comes with reading and grows 
upon it. And the love of knowledge in a young 
mind is almost a warrant against the inferior ex- 
citement of passion and vice. 


How They and We Eat. 


The French and German ‘“‘table d’hote’’ are 
practically alike, and contain all of the elements 
of good dinners, as a selection can be made from 
the courses such as may satisfy the diverse ap- 
petities of the number who sit down together. 
The courses are served as follows: Soup, with 
bread; fish; entree, red and white meats with 
vegetables and salads; pudding and compote of 
stewed fruits, or nuts, cheese and raw fruits; and 
the matter of coffee and liquors. Light. wines, 
with water, may accompany the meal, says a 
writer in the Humanitarian. 

This selection of food for dinner (a small quan- 
tity of each course being eaten) may be consid- 
ered preferable, if wisely served by the maitre 
d@hotel, to a simple joint dinner, of which a 
larger quantity must necessarily be eaten at a 
time; but when a judicious variety is inconven- 
ient, the general result is approximated by or- 
dinary care in the daily selection—principally 
red, but frequently white meats and fish and 
eggs being chosen. 

In the Germaa plan, the dinner is eaten at one 
o’clock and issucceeded in the evening by a light 
supper, which consists of a simple dish of meat, 
bread and butter, and fruit or preserves. But in 
the French plan of dinner in the evening, the 
supper of the German plan would constitute the 
lunch. 

The French diet, therefore, of late dinner and 
early “‘coffee” is augmented by this mid-day 
meal, which consists of one or two dishes, with 
desert of fruits or salad or cheese, which latter, 
because of its substantial properties, is usually 
better chosen at this meal than later in the day, 
although it is believed that, in the true French 
diet and coffee habit, cheese facilitates digestion. 

The more complete forms of diet having been 
thus elaborated, there remains but to modify 
them to the various needs of the American pub- 
lic. Families do well to adopt the German plan 
in the country and the French system in town; 
but for the business men, whose time at mid-day 
is much occupied, a light lunch is only possible, 
anda compromise between the two systems be- 
comes necessary. 

Business men and the like do well to take the 
German breakfast, and the French dinner, which 
with a light lunch at mid-day, may be said to 
constitute a system peculiarly American. It is 
undoubtedly a mistake to eat too heartily in the 
morning,and go without food till dinner at night; 
for no more than a simple dish of animal food 
should be taken with ‘‘coffee,”’ and a lunch is 
thence necessary to the most enduring constitu- 
tion. 

With good water, bracing climate and active 





habits, the average American should develop 





into a far more robust individual than the aver- 
age European; and the temperance question, 
also, should find itself largely solved in that bet- 
ter nutrition, which supplants the need of so 
much alcoholic stimulants, seemingly necessary 
in England and the United States. A simple ap- 
petite should be created by the more nourishing 
coffee, properly prepared, and by wires and beers 
with the food; and in this will undoubtedly be dis- 
covered the true principle of temperance to the 
confusion of a too straight-laced total abstinence. 
Yet I would not imply by this any more regular- 
ity. in drinking, than in eating any particular 
food; for it isno more natural to drink wine 
than to eat fish, at every repast. 


Cause of the ‘‘Smoker’s Heart.’’ 


‘*My heart,” said a well-known official in the 
geological survey to a Washington Star re- 
porter, ‘has heaps of fun all by itself. It plays 
foot-ball, billiards and lawn tennis, all alone, 
never thinking of consulting me. Sometimes 
the left ventricle indulges in a puglistic en- 
counter with the right auricle, undercuts, cross- 
counters and slashesin the most reckless manner 
possible. The doctor says l’ve got a bad ‘smok- 
ers’ heart,’ and that if I don’t stop smoking at 
once I'll drop dead some day while running for a 
car. Thus far I have proved him an accomplished 
fabricator. I continue to draw my salary war- 
rants regularly.” 

‘**You will find the physician’s word verified 
some day,” remarked an army surgeon who over- 
heard the official’s comment. ‘It’s quite the fad 
now for a man to brag of his ‘smoker’s heart.’ 
Tobacco, as everybody known, is a narcotic 
poison. The blood absorbs the nicotine, and the 
muscular walls of the heart are dilated or 
thinned, producing hypertrophy or enlargement. 
The muscles becoming weakened by the poison, 
the heart, which in a healthy state is as tough as 
a pine knot, and must necessarily be to perform 
the great labor demanded of it, fails to perform 
its functions properly, valvular irregularity and 
mitral murmur set in and some day there is a 
collapse. Nicotine is a direct cardiac poison. 
Smokers and coffee drinkers have, as a rule, 
high pulses. I am inclined to think a low pulse 
is the safest and indicative of long life; I mean an 
abnormally low pulse. I know of several in- 
stances, one in particular, of a lady of eighty- 
three, whose pulse all her life was never above 
fifty-two. This aged lady runs upstairs. The 
smoker puffs a dozen cigars a day, disposes of 
one and a half dozen cups of coffee, eats hearty 
dinners that distend the stomach, excite the 
nerves, and the heart is sympathetically affect- 
ed. Generally the intermitting, throbbing and 
palpitation is sympathetic and functional, how- 
ever, and not organic. Every man who is con- 
scious of any heart affections other than emo- 
tional wants to stop the use of tobacco and coffee 
at once. Every cigar he smokes is a spike in his 
coffin lid. If he can control his appetite to from 
one to three extra mild cigars a day, perhaps a 
tobacco ‘fiend’ to whom the weed is more than 
life may be permitted toindulge. Coffee is one 
of the most violent cardiac stimulants and nerve 
excitants, and is bad for persons who have heart 
troubles or nervous diseases.” 


Temperature in Alcholic Drinks, 


Dr. W. Tallman, a Chicago physician, says: 
“T would advise all people to shun hot drinks. 
They are immeasurably worse than drinks at a 
normal temperature, particularly in the case of 
drinks of which alcohol is a component part. 
Hot whieky is quickly absorbed, and the com- 
bined heat of the alcohol and the artificial heat 
makes it doubly heating and stimulating, and 
absorption is so rapid that it produces intoxica- 
tion very quickly. When their use is continued 





there is as a result catarrhal inflammation of the 
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mucous membrane of the stomach and of the bile 
ducts of the liver. The absorption is so rapid 
that there is an imperfect digestion of the alco- 
hol which enters the blood in a more poisonous 
condition than it wouldif slowly neutralized and 
absorbed when taken ina cold state. It is a fact 
that in hot drinks we have the foundation laid 
for many cases of pneumonia, as it has been de- 
monstrated in nearly every expedition of arctic 
explorers that men stand cold much better who 
do not use alcoholic stimulants than those who 
do. It produces a greater congestion of the 
brain. At night the blood pressure is reduced 
from one-quarter to one-half and the effect of hot 
drinks is to keep up the blood pressure, and 
there is not that relaxation needed for the com- 
plete rest of the body and brain. 

‘*Europeans look upon Americans as unciviliz- 
ed because of their plan of drinking. In France, 
in Italy, in Germany and in other countries in 
Continental Europe the drinking of wines and 
liquors is down to science. There, hot drinks or 
drinks that are iced until the temperature is 
many degrees below normal are looked upon as 
little short of crime. The Frenchman, for ex- 
ample, dilutes his claret with an equal quantity 
of water and he drinks that as well as cordials or 
spirits at a normal temperature. Then, too, he 
sips the wines and always eats while he is drink- 
ing. The consequence is that their drinking is 
rarely injurious. 

“The temperature of wines and whiskies at 
which the best results and the least injury may 
be expected I would give about as follows: 

Degrees. 
Champagne..... eee sone 5D 
Clarets daehuaen ‘ 
Whiskey Perrrrs mies i 


Carbonated wines 50 


Rdgiw ede heekeaed acouaele 60 to 70 


Non-carbonated wines 

Brandy ; “_r noe ; » to 60 
ream. og hibacabdaakeelekekalainn a) 
Ale 


‘*All these, except champagne and the beer and 
ale, should be diluted. It is a fact that overheat- 
ing or over-refrigerating destroys the flavor and 
nearly paralyzes the sense of taste, and thereby 
the pleasure of taking is lessened greatly by the 
two extremes of heat and cold.” 

Dr. FE. A. Evans, another Chicago physican, is 





Mr. Jinks (to landlady 
Landlady—*I didn’t say. 
Mr. Jinks (struggling with a second joint) 





“What kind of a duck did you say this was 
I simply ordered a duck from the butcher's.’ 
“I think he has sent you a decoy duck.” 


quoted as saying: ‘*Hot drinks are very injur- 
ious to the system unless great care is exercised 
by the person taking them. Under a physician’s 
directions they may be of great benefit, particu- 
larly in cases of indigestion, but patients are 
never given hot drinks except where there is a 
nurse to watch the temperature and 
against the patient taking cold. A hot drink will 
open the pores of the skin and start the blood 
circulating, and the least draft is liable to clog 


provide 


the pores of the skin and bring on a severe cold. 
A person breathes through the pores of the 
skin, and they should be kept in good condition. 
The breathing through the skin is almost as im- 
portant as the breathing through the lungs. Hot 
drinks have much the same effect on a lessened 
scale as a Turkish bath, and all physicians agree 
upon the care one must take to prevent a cold 
after taking a Turkish bath. Asthe hot drinks 
are usually taken I consider them extremely 
dangerous. ” 


Use of the King’s English. 

It is claimed that the English language is very 
difficult to learn, writes William M. Thayer, in 
Education. Foreigners declare that, in this re- 
spect, it is the most wretched language in the 
world. Perhaps for this reason the public ad- 
dresses of distinguished speakers, and the con- 
versation of refined people are often marred by 
incorrect pronunciation. Horace Mann said, in 
a lecture on spelling, ‘“Ough is pronounced diff- 
erently in each of the following words:—bough, 
cough, hough, though, thought, thorough, 
tough; and surely this is toughenough. From 
this combination was formed the celebrated coup- 
lets:— 

Though the tough cough and hiceo 


through 
O’er life’s dark lough,. I still my way pursue 
The great lawyer, Lord Kenyon, was listening 
to the reading of his clerk, when the latter pro- 
nounced the “Hold! 


hold!” exclaimed the barrister, ‘‘you must stand 


word enough, “‘enow.”’ 
corrected; enough is, according to the vernacu- 
lar custom, pronounced ‘enuff;’ and so must all 
other English words, which terminate in ough, 
as for example, tough, rough, cough, ete.”’ The 
clerk bowed, blushed, and proceeded with his 


A TOUGH DUCK, 


Mrs. Dinkley?” 





reading. Coming to the word plough, with a 
loud voice and a significant glance at his honor, 
he called it ‘‘pluff.””. The gifted lawyer stroked 
his chin, and honestly responded, ‘‘ Young man, 
I sit corrected.” 

These facts indicate one difficulty in the pro- 
nunciation of our language; but our purpose is to 
of the common 
among the educated class, especially young peo- 
ple. 
servation in the society of either sex, both old 
and young, to prove that here is an important 


call attention to some errors 


It will not require very long or sharp ob- 


line of study. Even the discourses of public 
speakers, on the platform and in the pulpit, to 
which we look for models, are often marred by 
incorrect pronunciation. 

Groymie says of the educated class, ‘‘where 
much has been achieved, and intellectual laurels 
have been gathered, is it not a reproach that a 
slatternly mode of expression should sometimes 
deteriorate from the eloquence of the scholar, 
and place the accomplished man or woman, in 
this respect, on a level with the half-educated 
and illiterate?” 

Both old and young often employ gratuitous 
words; ‘*‘Equally as well” for ‘‘Equally well,” ‘1 
shall continue on;’’ of course be will, if he con 
tinues at all; itis the only way he can continue. 
“On” is is superfluous. ‘She laid the letter on 
to the table; the word ‘‘to”’ 
will go out 
‘from.” There is much of this literary ‘‘super- 
fluity of naughtiness” 
including well-educated girls. 
it is true, but they are dear when directness and 
beauty are sacrificed by their use. 


is unnecessary. ‘‘He 


from thence to-morrow; leave 
even in the best society, 


Words are cheap, 


A girl says of her new dress, ‘*It looks badly,’ 
which is not true atall. She looks, not the dress 
She means that it fits badly. In like manner she 
may say “The flowers smell sweetly.” But the 
flowers do not smell: girls smell the flowers. 

This variety of illustration has been introduc- 
ed to show both the prevalence of errors in con- 
versation, and the 
study to guard against them. 
list of errors than we have furnished, the dis- 
criminating and studious youth will be able to 
pursue the investigation until his or her use of 
language is correct and even elegant. 


need of watchfulness and 


With no longer 
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RE-ADJUSTMENTS OF POPULATION. 


In the pid settlement of new countries the 
s usually become somewhat overgrown and 
ed and population has to go through a 

ss of redistribution der the stern law of 

88 The immigrants disembark from the 
iys in the new towns. They find these 
ices to r buoyant and expansive condi 
In the Western phrase everything is boom- 
They do not stop to inquire into the re- 


es of the surrounding country and to judge 
whether those resources have already been de 


ed up to a degree that warrants the es- 


t ishment of many towns and the rapid in 
ise irban population. They find the towns 
att ve fe in them is more entertaining 
and ayreea than in the country. Thousands 
these settlers wl mmivrated with the inten- 
nof going upon the land to gain a livelihood 
remiu the towns and set up stores, shops, 
eal estate offices or agencies of one sort or 


ther They do not realize at first that they 
spon each other and that they cannot 
permanently maintain themselves unless there 
s A considerable production of wealth from natu- 
ral sources in the neighborhood—from farms, 
forests, mines or fisheries, or from factories that 
ply the needs of other communities 
After a time 
are overgrown—that they contain too many peo 


t becomes evident that the towns 


ple seeking to live by selling commodities or by 
professional services or skill in the mechanic 
¢ trades. A period of hard times sets in and brings 
ei discouragement and lethargy to take the place 
' of the activity and enthusiasm that formerly 
prevailed. Many people are forced out of the 


towns against their will to gain a living in the 
country. Empty stores and shops are seen and 
ents decline to moderate figures. The streets 
are no longer thronged with hopeful multitudes 


who imagine that because they have moved toa 


ew country life is going to be easy and money 








plenty. Meanwhile in the surrounding country 
new farms are being opened, orchards planted, 
timber claims taken up and mining districts 
prospected and developed. Business appears to 
be depressed because it is getting down toa 
healthy and permanent basis, but the aggregate 
production of wealth is constantly increasing. 
People are no longer living on the money they 
brought with them from their old homes, or on 
what they can gain from each other by pushing 
ip the imaginary values of town lots, but they 
are compelling nature to yield up her treasures 
in response to their labor and ingenuity. 

These re-adjustments of population are whole- 
some and beneficial. All mankind cannot live in 
townsand cities. There can be no lasting prosper- 
ity in a new State until a large majority of its in- 
habitants gain their living in the country. 

—— *@e 
A BENEFICENT ENTERPRISE. 

To convert a sage-brush desert into a realm of 
orchards, vineyards, hop fields and meadows and 
thus make it the habitation of a multitude of 
prosperous people, is an enterprise worthy of 
high praise. This is what is being done by a 
company in the Lower Yakima Valley, in the 
State of Washington. A great canal has been 
constructed, sixty miles long, and carrying 
water sufficient to irrigate eighty thousand acres 
and the moisture it spreads abroad over the 
grateful soil is converting a region once singu- 
larly forbidding into a garden of fruits and vines 
and flowers. Nowhere in the Northwest is there 
an irrigating canal of such magnitude and no- 
where are the beneficent results of irrigation so 
strikingly apparent. The soil of the valley isa 
decomposed volanic ash of extraordinary thick- 
ness. Wells have been sunk toa depth of 125 
feet before encounteriog the underlying subsoil 
of clay, and in one place on the margin of the 
river a vertical bank of solid soil eighty-five feet 
in depth is exposed to view. 

The warm, easily tilled and quickly responsive 
soil thus brought under irrigation produces en- 
ormous crops of alfalfa, hops, grains and vege- 
tables and develops fruit trees with such rapid- 
ity that they bear at the age of two years. The 
chemistry of the sunshine, during the long, 
bright summer seuson, uniting with that of the 
water and of the loam has a marvellous effect 
upon all vegetation. Fruits mature in perfection 
of size and flavor. The biack Hamburg grape of 
California and the Concords and Delwares of our 
Eastern States thrive equally well. Hops give 
large and regular yields. Four or five crops 
of alfalfa are cut from the same land every 
year. With ten acres a farmer can support his 
family in comfort: with twenty he can be sure of 
a net income of two or three thousand dollars. A 
settler who came into the country a few years 
ago with only $150 capital and planted orchards, 
getting the water from a small local ditch, has 
just sold his place for $24,000. The big canal be- 
gins supplying water this year, but much of the 
land it covers was occupied last year by hop 
growers and fruit growers who wanted to lose no 
time in getting a foothold in this future garden 
spot. Settlement along the canal is now going 
on with such rapidity that by the end of another 
year all the irrigable land will no doubt be oc- 
cupied. Hop growing and the raising of peaches, 
prunes, plums, pears, apples and berries are the 
most remunerative industries. Fruit can be ship- 
ped to St. Paul and Minneapolis with the ad- 
vantage of 700 miles in the haul overCalifornia,and 
these Washington fruits are of much finer flavor 
and more solid texture than any California can 
raise. Besides, the home markets of Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane are now chiefly supplied 
with California fruit and can be occupied at once 
by the growers on the Yakima. 

The portion of the Yakima Valley through 
which this big canal extends is known as the 





Sunnyside Country and lies on the north bank of 
the stream, reaching from Union Gap, a few 
miles below the town of North Yakima, to Pros- 
ser’s Falls. Other canal enterprises are occupy- 
ing the valley from the falls to the mouth of the 
river but they are not as far advanced as this. It 
will not be many years, however, before the 
whole valley will be under ditch except the por- 
tion covered by an Indian reservation. here 
will then be fifty thousand people in the valley, 
with numerous farm villages and small towns. 
North Yakima will probably remain the metro- 
polis of the valley and will have at least ten 
thousand people. Zillah, now a hamlet just com- 
ing into existence, will be a considerable town 
and so will Prosser, at the falls, and Kennewick, 
on the Columbia. There will be canning and dry- 
ing factories here and there to take care of the 
overripe fruit that cannot safely be sent to dis- 
tant markets, and to put up tomatoes, corn, as- 
paragus and other vegetables. This may be 
thought to be a highly colored picture but the 
future will show that it isnot exaggerated. The 
Yakima Valley has all the advantages of climate 
and soil of the most productive California val- 
leys and it has abundance of water to give the 
largest results to irrigated farming and horti- 
culture. 
ary wee 

THE CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM. 

Every man can learn something from hi‘s 
neighbors, and every country can protit by study- 
ing the ways of neighboring countries. There 
is an egotism of nations as well as of individuals 
that hinders an examination of methods and 
systems found by the experience of other nations 
to be meritorious. Very few people in the United 
States have any accurate knowledge of the cur- 
rency system of Canada, and yet there are 
features in that system which we might wisely 
adopt. The most notable is that of elasticity. 
All authorities on paper money agree that its 
volume should not be fixed by statute, but should 
vary with the demands of trade; yet we in the 
United States, with all our agitation of currency 
matters since the civil war, have not yet man- 
aged to reach that desirable condition. Our 
Canadian cousins long ago adopted a system 
which combines great elasticity with entire 
security. Their banks are few in numbers, but 
most of them have numerous branches. The two 
leading institutions are the Bank of Montreal 
and the Bank of British North America, and 
these great concerns have branch banks in 
almost every town in the Dominion large enough 
to require banking facilities. We have not the 
statistics at hand, but there are probably not 
more than twenty parent banks in Canada, and 
most of them restrict their operations to the 
provinces in which they are located. 

Every Canadian bank has the right to issue 
circulating notes up to the entire amount of its 
capital, but in practice it does not. Thus the 
Bank of Montreal, with a capital of $12,000,000, 
has an average of only about $4,000,000 of notes 
in circulation. At times when money is in brisk 
demand to move the crops or for general busi- 
ness activity, the banks all put out more notes, 
but whenever the total volume of the currency 
isin excess of the demands of trade the notes 
come in forredemption. Thus the volume of the 
circulating medium is self-regulating. A bank 
which has a million dollars in notes afloat in the 
fall may have only half a million out a few 
months later. 

Every bank is required by law to make ar- 
rangements for the redemption of its notes in 
every important commercial center in the Do- 
minion. If it has no branch in a given town it 
must be represented there for redemption pur- 
poses by some other bank. No bank pays out any 
notes except its own. Every day, after the close 
of banking hours, each bank sorts out all notes 
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of other banks and sends them around to be re- 
deemed in its own notes, or in coin or exchange. 
Thus there isin every town a sort of clearing- 
house system for circulating notes, and no bank 
can escape immediate responsibility for its is- 
sues. Every bank deposits with the Canadian 
government at Ottawa a sum equal to five per 
cent of its circulation as a redemption fund, and 
this entire fund may be used to redeem the notes 
of any bank in case of the failure of such bank. 
The object of this fund is to provide an immedi- 
ate resource for note redemption without wait- 
ing for the liquidation of a bank’s affairs. The 
notes are, however, a first lien on the bank’s as- 
sets and on the double liability of its stockhold- 
ers. They are therefore trebly secure. 

Canadian bank notes are all in denominations 
of five dollars or multiples of five. The Canadian 
government issues treasury notes in denomina- 
tions of one, two, three and four dollars for the 
convenience of trade, and prohibits the banks 
from putting out such small notes. It also issues 
a moderate quantity of very large notes, of 
deminations of one hundred, five hundred, one 
thousand and five thousand dollars. One great 
advantage of the system of branch banks es- 
tablished by strong parent concerns in the old 
provinces is the readiness of the transf_r of cur- 
rency to points where there is an active demand 
for it. For example, let us suppose that the 
branch of the Bank of Montreal in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, nearly three thousand miles 
distant, finds an immediate use for a hundred 
thousand dollars. Its manager has only to wire 
the parent bank to get the money as :o0on as an 
express company can transport it across the con- 
tinent. Another advantage is the keeping down 
of the discount rate in the newcommunities of the 
Canadian West. The rate is higher in the West 
than inthe East, but it is notas high as in our new 
Western States. The merchant in British Colum- 
bia borrows money from the banks at the rate of 
eight percent per annum; whereas, in most of the 
small towns in Washington and Oregon ten or 
twelve per cent is the customary bank rate. 

The Canadian banking system is too strongly 
centralized to suit our American ideas. With 
us every little town wants one or two banks of its 
own with officers and stockholders who are 
citizens of the place, and it would be likely to 
resent the establishment of branches of a few 
strong Eaztern banks. It is a pity, however, that 
Congress is not wise enough to devise some 
modification of our national bank system that 
will give to our currency the highly desirable 
feature of elasticity which our neighbors to the 
north of us have secured. 





THE surprising results or lack of results in the 
senatorial contests in several Northwestern States 
must be taken as indications of the low state of 
party discipline and feeling and the fading out 
of the old distinctive party lines. In North 
Dakota, where the Republicans had a majority 
in the legislature a Democrat has been elected. 
In Montana, where the Democrats had a major- 
ity when re-inforced by three Populists there 
has been no elect'‘on, although five Republicans 
voted for the Democratic caucus candidate. In 
Washington the Republicans have failed to elect, 
although they have a very large majority. * Per- 
haps we are entering upon an “‘era of good feel- 
ing’ in national politics such as prevailed dur- 

ng the administration of President Monroe. 
** 

THERE is a fallen cedar tree near Centralia, 
Washington, with a young fir growing around 
the trunk. An estimate of the age of the pros- 
trate cedar has been made and the result in- 
dicates that the tree is as old as the Christian 
era. It was actually growing when Christ was on 
earth and its wood is so perfectly sound to-day 
that it is to be made into shingles. 














OBSERVATIONS IN VANCOUVER, BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA.—A remarkably well built town for its | 
age of seven years. It faces on what in Norway | 
would be called a fiord—a superb, deep, land- 
locked harbor, with huge frowning black moun- 
tains rising from the further shore. Population 
16,000. An ambitious, but easy-going place. Peo- 
ple sleep a good deal, eat agood deal and drink a 
good deal. Nobody is ready for business before 
ten o’clock. The fashionable dinner hour is 
seven. Rosy complexions of the women are attri- 
buted to the moist climate. Similar complexions 
observed in men are said to be owing to frequent 
internal applications of moisture kept in bottles. 
It is astonishing how much liquor is consumed. 
The favorite drink is a half tumbler with Scotch 
or Irish whiskey filled up with soda or apollin- 
aris. At meals no water is served you unless you 
makea special request of the waiter. Customary 
sign on lawyers’ offices is ‘‘Barrister, Solicitor, 
etc.” Don't know what the ‘‘etc.’’ means, but no 
doubt it covers a multitude of sins. Population 
is of many nationalities — Canadian, English, 
Scotch, Irish, American, Scandinavian, Chinese, 
Japanese and Indian. Canadians and English- 
men control most lines of business. They are 
very polite and friendly. The first question after 
an introduction is usually ‘‘What will you take?” 
Excellent hotel with wide verandas, good cooking 
and attentive service. Tbe English waiter at my 
table is as dignified as a judge. He says he has 
served royalty. He could easily pass himself off 
in the States as a wealthy banker or retired 
tradesman on histravels. Young men here turn 
up their trousers, not because of the mud, but 
because ‘‘its English, you know.”” Women dress 
more plainly and economically than in the States. 
Steets are macadamized with broken granite. 
Notable structures are the bank buildings and the 
postoftice. Dwellings are mostly built on twenty- 
five-foot lots. Georgia Street is boulevarded and 
has afew good houses with spacious lawns. Here 
and there one sees some pretty touches of English 
cottage architecture. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway owns the big hotel, the opera house, a 
number of business blocks and perhaps a third 
of the vacant lots. 


NOTED IN NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C.—An old, 
handsome town of 8,000 inhabitants, dating back 
to 1853. It rises in terraces from the shore of a 
noble river, the Fraser. From the highest points 
you can look over the broad delta westward for 
sixteen miles to the river’s mouths in the Gulf of 
Georgia. All the residence lots have a frontage 
of sixty-six feet and four of them make an acre. 
Thus every household can have front trees, 
roses and lilacs and a kitchen garden, and few 
houses are so situated as to be deprived of a 
share in the views up and down the Fraser. Saw- 
ing lumber and canning salmon are the chief in- 
dustries and there is a good deal of trade with 
farmers along the rich bottom-lands. A branch 
of the Canadian Pacific reaches the town and a 
branch of the Great Northern comes to the op- 
posite bank of the river and its passengers are 
ferried across. A Northern Pacific line will be 
built this snmmer from Sumas and will bridge 
the river with the aid of a bonus of $250,000 from 
the municipality, and go on to Vancouver. The 
latter city is to contribute $300,000 in bonds. The 





new road will be fifty-seven miles long and wil 
practically be an extension of the Seattle, Lake 
Shore and Eastern line, which runs from Seattle 
to Sumas on the boundary. Through trains will 
run from Vancouver to Seattle and Tacoma, and 
both Vancouver and New Westminster will 
profit largely by the new connection with the 
States and with the N. P.’s transcontinental 
system 


YOU can go very comfortably to the Gray’s 
Harbor country now over one of the numerous 
Washington lines of the Northern Pacific. A 
train leaves Tacoma at ten in the morning, 
passes through the beautiful little capital city of 
Olympia an hour and a half later, runs down the 
Black River Valley toa hamlet called by the big 
name of Gate City and there transfers you to 
another train and goes on its way to Portland 
The local train follows the Chehalis Valley down 
to Montesano, and further down almost to Aber- 
deen, skipping that picturesque sawmill town 
by crossing the river and backing up to Cosmo- 
polis. Then it halts at South Aberdeen and after- 
wards closely skirts the shores of the Harbor, 
resting at last at five o'clock at Ocosta, within 
sight of the breakers of the Pacific. The trip is 
not surpassed for interest and beauty by any in 
the Evergreen State. In summer many people 
from the Puget Sound cities go to Ocosta as the 
most convenient seashore point. Close by is Pet 
erson’s Point, where a grove of firs and spruces 
skirts the surf and where there is a good smooth 
beach for bathing. 

THREE years ago the Gray’s Harbor country 
went through one of the wildest speculative 
booms I ever saw in twelve years’ constant obser- 
vation of Northwestern growth. The old saw- 
mill towns were platted for big cities and man) 
places that the foot of man had never before 
trod were staked off in lots and given names 
upon the maps. The craze lasted a little more 
than a year and left behind it, when it vanished, 
a mixed result of good and evil, as do most 
spasmodic movements in human affairs. The 
genuine towns that had a substantial basis of 
wealth-producing industries to live upon were 
over-built and now exhibit a melancholy array 
of empty stores and offices, but they obtained 
planked streets, good side-walks, large school 
houses and many other substantial improvements 
that they would have waited a long time for in 
the natural, slow-growing order of progress. 
Traced to their ultimate source these good things 
were obtained from the proceeds of the sale of 
lots to non-residents, but if such investors have 
lost their money they deserve little sympathy, 
for it was in most cases money easily made and 
it was staked on a game of chance. All invest- 
ments in lots in anew town are similar to gam- 
bling. If the town continues its rapid growth 
the gains are large; if it stops growing the loss 
is likely to be absolute, for there is no kind of 
property so dead as vacant lots in a place that 
has already more buildings than it needs for its 
people. 


ON the south side of Gray’s Harbor are four 
paper towns where lots were sold during the 
boom to a considerable extent. In South Aber- 
deen there is a deserted brick block of stores and 
eight or ten occupied dwellings. At Drummond 
thereis nothing but a dismantled wharf. At 
South Harbor you see a rotten wharf and one de- 
serted house. At Markham, where John’s River 
comes in, there are four or five dwellings. The 
most notable instance, however, of an abortive 
town is found on the north side of the Harbor. 
There a gigantic land speculation blossomed and 
withered. The place was called Gray’s Harbor 
City and a little syndicate of St. Paul men were 
mainly responsible for it. To their credit it may 
be said that they put nearly all the money the) 
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received into improvements. They cleared off 
many square miles of forest, graded streets, 
erected buildings and built a mile-long wharf 

it to deep water. Probably not less than a 

1arter of a million dollars was paid for lots in 
what was advertised as the ‘‘terminal city on 
Gray's Harbor.” When the railroad schemes of 
Geo. \V. Hunt collapsed and the Northern Pacific 
refused to build down the north side of the Har- 
bor and the Union Pacific held out no hopes, the 
great speculation burst like a paper balloon. 
Only two families live in the ‘terminal city” 
now and they are said to subsist on clams. I met 
i. clever engineer at Tacoma who has a plan for 
moving the buildings over to Ocosta on scows. 
He thinks he can buy them for a trifle and mak« 
a nice sum from the operation. He will have to 
wait, however, till Ocosta needs more buildings. 
At present it has more than it wants. 


OcOSTA has 800 people, supported by a number 
of prosperous industries—a flouring mill, a 
brewery and seven saw and shingle mills. As 
the only town on the south side of Gray’s Har- 
bor and the terminus of the railroad it can look 
complacently towards the future. There is a 


large body of 


cedar and spruce timber close at 
hand which forms the basis for a lasting in 
Hoquiam, on the north side 


at the mouth of a river of the same name, has 


dustrial prosperity 


about 1,200 people, who for the most part live on 
the various occupations created by two big saw- 
miils. At Hoquiam there is a large and very 
handsome hotel that cost $110,000 and is elegantly 
furnished throughout. The landlord pays the 
owners ten dollars a year rent and they furnish 
Aber- 
deen, three miles above Howuiam, at the mouth 
of the Chehalis River, has about 1,500 inhabitants 


him with fuel and electric light gratis. 


and also lives chiefly onlumber. The two towns 
are built on the flats, the houses standing on 
stilts and the streets constructed of slabs and 
saw-dust. A causeway of planks and piles con- 
nects these odd, amphibious places. They are 
both doing quite well now, having fully recovered 
from the intoxication of the boom epoch and 
being industriously engaged in making the most 
of the resources at hand in the timber of the 
vast forests that envelop them and the salmon 
of the waters that flow past them. When the 
extensive wilderness country north of them,lying 
between the Olympic Mountains and the Pacific,is 
settled and penetrated by railroads these towns 
will take a new startand go far towards realizing 
their old hopes and ambitions. 


\ MAN who is engaged in the business of ship- 
ping salmon from Gray’s Harbor told me that he 
had a strange experience several years ago. He 
was then in the menhaden fishery, with his 
ieadyuarters at Portland, Maine, and with a 
number of small steamers that brought in the 
fish to the works. The business was in a flourish- 
ing condition. One night he awoke with a start 
from a dream in which he heard a voice warning 
him to get out of the business at once, to avert 
financial ruin. This impressed him so strongly 
that he went down town and offered his share in 


the company for sale. Before night he founda 


purchaser for $26,000. The next season the men- 
haden disappeared from the Atlantic Coast and 


they did not return for seven years. 


I WAS sitting one February evening in the 
cosy parlor of a friend who, after eight years of 
active service in the navy, resigned and settled 
down to publish a newspaper ina little town on 
on the tide-water of *he Pacific. The fire of fir 
wood burned cheerily in the stove and the tire- 
less rain of that pluvial land splashed ceasless)) 
upon the roof and the boards of the broad side- 
walks. The talk drifted to the recent efforts in 
Europe and America to gather evidence in the 
direction of establishing scientifically the inde- 





pendent existence of the soul. ‘‘I have a friend,” 
said the journalist, ‘‘who once came near drown- 
ing. He was fished out of the water and resus- 
citated with much difficulty. He says that all 
the time the people were bringing his body to 
land and working on it to get the water out of 
his lungs and the air in, he was fully conscious 
but seemed to be an existence apart from his 
physical frame and to be standing on the river 
bank watching the operations with curious in- 
terest. A long, thin ligament appeared to at- 
tach his real personality to his body. Hedid not 
want to return but the ligament finally drew him 
back and he re-entered his mortal frame with a 
protesting and agonizing struggle. He had 
tasted the joys of a free spirit and did not want 
to be again what Mantalini called a ‘dem’d moist, 
unpleasant body.’” 


[ SPENT two days in Portland, Oregon, lately, 
and noted that the most conspicuous architectu- 
ral monuments of that rich and self-satisfied 
city are now the building of the Oregon news- 
paper, the High School building and a brewery. 
Thus do journalism, education and beer tower 
above all other interests. I noted also the con- 
tinued growth of the city, the number of new 
business blocks of breadth and altitude, the 
Chamber of Commerce edifice, covering half a 
block, the very tasteful and appropriate building 
of the Public Library and the huge, fortress-like 
First Regiment armory of stone and brick, cov- 
ering an entire block and quite putting to shame 
the shabby wooden structure provided for the 
use of our National Guard in St. Paul. Portland 
has now 85,000 people—just as many as live in 
Tacoma and Seattle. Oregon has concentrated 
her business in one city while Washington has 
divided it between two, on the tide-water; then 
there is Spokane, with 30,000 people near the 
eastern verge of the State. Oregon has nocor- 
responding city in her eastern district. Her 
second town in population is Salem, in the 
Willamette Valley, but that is moreabig village 
than a city, has little commercial importance 
and makes no stir in the world except when the 
legislature assembles once in two years. 


E. A. CHASE, of Tacoma, who manages the 
business of the Puget Sound Fishing Company is 
an interesting talker on all matters connected 
with the finny tribes. He was formerly with the 
A. Booth Company in St. Paul, and previous to 
coming West had a large experience in the At- 
lantic Coast fisheries. Mr. Chase buys salmon 
from the fishermen at Aberdeen and other points 
on Gray’s Harbor, sends them up to Tacoma 
green in boxes, freezes them there and then 
ships them in refrigerator cars to all parts of the 
East. The business is alarge one and iscon- 
stantly growing. Two or three tons of salmon 
are taken every day during the run. The fishing 
is mainly done by Danes and Norwegians, who 
use gill nets. They receive two cents and a half 
a pound for their catch. Mr. Chase furnished a 
sixty pound salmon for an inauguration day din- 
ner in Washington, D. C. Speaking of the hab- 
its of the salmon he says that the young fish re- 
main three years at sea before they run up the 
rivers to spawn. Contrary to the opinion often 
expressed by people who live along the rivers of 
the Pacific Northwest, he maintains that a con- 
siderable number of the old fish return to the 
ocean after their frantic rush up to the head- 

vaters of the streams in search of favorable places 

for depositing their eggs. In these excursions a 
large number are caught and a much larger 
number lose their lives by dashing themselves 
on tbe rocks of cascades and rapids or getting 
stranded in shallow waters, but there are some 
survivors who safely make the return trip. 


THE Second International Reciprocity Conven- 
tion will be held in St. Paul in June next, 








Illustrated Sketehe of Death Valley and other 
Borax Deserts on the Pacific Coast” is the title ofa 
very bright, readable little book by John R. Spears, a 
young Chicago journalist. published by Rand, MeNally 
& Co. Death Valley isa cleft in the California Mount 
tins, the tlo of which is below the sea level, and it is 
suid to be the hottest place on earth Its borax beds 
brought it into notice a few vears ago, but work car 
only be done on then n the cool season. for nobody 
can live in the valley in the summer months. The fol- 
lowing extracts fromthe book will give our readers 
some idea of thiscurious inferno 

“Nature. if unkind in a way. has been lavish in her 
gifts to this desert pit Well has the valley been 
named, and yet for more than half of the vear it is one 
of the healthiest spots on the Pacific Coast. It is a 
place where rain-storms are well nigh unknown. and 
yet where the effects of ¢cload-bursts are almost un 
paralleled. It is the hottest spot on earth, and yet ice 
often formsthere. It is a place where the air becomes 
sourid that men have died through lack of moisture 
When abundant water was at hand, and yet the stop- 
ping place of hundreds of ducks, geese, and other mi 
grating water-fowl. It is a region where the beds of 
lakes are found on the pointed peaks of mountains. It 
sa region where a mountain system of the most gor- 
geous-colored rocks is known as the Funeral Range. It 


isarentin the earth, the bottom of which, in spite of 


the washings of centuries, is probably deeper below 
the level of the sea than that of any other valley in 
the world 

Death Valley proper is unique. It is about seventy 
five miles long, running from north to south. and fron 
five to fifteen miles wide. Atits lowest point, where its 


climate is worst, the width is net above eight miles 


from foot-hills to foot-hills. It s to the west of, 
ind opposite t this depression that the Panamints 
reach their highest altitude, while on the east, the 


Funeral Range is practically one huge ridge, with al- 
most a vertical precipice on the side next to the val- 
ley A few miles to the south, a mountain range run- 
ning east and west shutsin the foot of the valley so 


that atits lowerend Death Valley is walled in on all 


sides but one 

Just what the depth of the lowest depression is Ido 
not know. A California mining bureau report, written 
by Prof. Henry G. Hanks, puts the lowest depression 


it 110 feet below the sea. One of Dr. C. Hart Merriam’s 
party of Government experts, who went into the val- 
ley in the summer of Is0l, said the depression was 200 
feet below the sea. T have seen one statement in print 
which placed the depression 400 feet below the sea. No 
doubt that was an exaggeration. Whatever the real 
depression is, it is interesting to note, as Surveyor 
McGillivray pointed Out, that fifteen miles to the west 
of this depression was Tel scope Peak. rising two 
miles above the sea, while within an equal distance 
easterly, was a Funeral Peak rising 8.000 feet above 
thesea. Where can twosuch mountains like these be 
found, with such a rent as this between them? 

“With the prevailing wind from the west, Death Val 
ley. deep and narrow, is guarded on the west by the 
lofty and precipitous Panamints, while four other 
ranges and four valleys. for the most part absolutely 
arid, lie between it and the sea, the only source of 
moisture. Even west of the Sierras, the plains of Tul- 
are County must be irrigated to make them produe- 
tive. Imagine now what the condition of the air must 
be. when having been drained of its moisture by the 
ranges near the sea, it sweeps inland over the wide and 
undulating desert east of the Sierras, where the sun’s 
rays beat down relentlessly from above, and are re- 
flected back up from yellow mesas and white hot salt 
beds! It becomes not only so hot that it strikes the 
face like a blast from a furnace; it is well-nigh devoid 
of moisture. People who talk to the weather sharps 
of the Signal Service Bureau, are told that with ninety 
percent.or more of humidity in the air in summer, 
the weather is insufferably oppressive; with 70 per 
cent.. theairisabout right; with but 60 or 50 per cent.,as 
when the air in a room is heated by a stove or furnace, 
the moisture is taken from the body in a way to pro- 
duce headaches, but should the precentage be reduced 
to 40 or to 30, the air becomes positively dangerous to 
health. In Death Valley the air. raised to furnace 
heat by its passage over the deserts, is kiln-dried in 
the pit below sea level till the percentage of moisture 
is at times said to be less than 1. 

“Of the effect of this heat, abundant and trust- 
worthy testimony may be had, While making the 
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ditch which supplied the ranch with water, J. S. landscapes made under bright sun and blue sky vested in a silver mine, Then the sentimental w 
Crouch and O. Watkins slept in the running water wherein nature is faithfully mirrored. The artless solves to stand by him in his n ortunt Was tides dae 
with their heads on stones to keep their faces above talk, the naive conceptions, the queer mixture of shy chapter, after she has come to th oa i ene 
the tluid, although the work was not donein the hot ness and freedom, the absence of the onventional news comes that an oil well ha a tr : 
test seasor Philander Lee, an old desert Ara well and of log ind the mastery of emotion. which easily property Phe Peeachman mare erp ee 
vwecustomed to the heat. while at worl n the ranch slides from love into worship, and back agai: these him and everbody happy M. Cla : 
$ regularly slept in the Ifa where it grew under the strange traits. childish and cunning at once. n ike up deas of Amer Ls When the hu ind 
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IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
OKANAGAN FALLS 


here are few locations naturally better adapt- 


ed for the growth of a large city than that which 
has just been sele ted at the foot of Doge Lake in 
the Osooyos district, in British Columbia. The 
great plateau country of which Okanagan Falls 
the nat il centre, contains a variety of re- 
sources, any one of them ng sufticient to cre 
ate extensive industries and maintain a large 
populatior In fruit growing, mining, stoc 
raising and the divers industries growing out of 
these, it has possibilities equal, if not superior, to 


those of any district in the province, and certain 
I 


no other district combines so many in so great 


a degree or extent While in addition to the 


economic wealth are the inestimable subsidiary 


advantages of a charming and healthful climate, 
a picturesque and pastoral landscape, facilities 
for sport and the prospect of unrivalled commu 
nication by land and water 


The Okanagan Country possesses one of the 
most favored climates on the continent. It lacks 
the humidity of the Coast, though retaining its 
mildness, while there is a conspicuous absence of 
the extremes characteristic of the co intry to the 
east of the Rockies. The winters, during which 
snow seldom falls to the depth of more than sev- 
eral inches, last from six to eight weeks. while 
ere is little rain or disagreeable weather dur 
ng the remainder of the year. The atmosphere 


s remarkably pure and clear, and asa resort 


for invalids, more particularly those troubled 
with weak lungs, debilitated or nervously pros- 
trated, it w in time become noted. 


lo say that the country tributary to Okanagan 
richest mineral district in British 
Columbia would be a very pretentious claim, but 
new discoveries are being made continually, and 


the psople are beginning to realize of what the 


country is capable. The mineral finds are not 
nly remarka)!)e for the richness of the ores, but 
for their immense body and the areas over which 
they extend his district includes some of the 
first discoveries in gold in the Province, bsing 
those made in Similkameen, liock Creek and 
Okanagar The most notable finds were at Rock 
Cre Granite Cre Tulameen, Cherry Creek 
Mission Creek, where coarse gold of an ev- 
dently oca nharacter existed Abundance of 
fine or flour gold bus been extracted from the riv- 
bars, tlats and low benches. Something like 
ont on dollars of placer gold has been ob- 
tained in the region referred to. It is, however, 
n vein or quartz mining that the district is 
indantly rich. (Cold predominates, but silver, 
opper, coal and platinum occur in exten- 

e deposits 
e principal mining camps tributary to Oka- 
gan Falls in the Okanagan and Similkameen 
d sions of the district are lairview, bounda- 
ry Creek, Rock Creek, Cherry Creek and Gran- 
ite Creek ‘here are a number of others more 
or less known During the present year some re- 


markable discoveries have been made, which 
have brought airview and Boundary Creek 
more especially into prominence. The properties 
at l’airview are heavily gold bearing and the de 
velopment already taken place has demonstrated 
its possibilities as one of the richest gold camps 
in America \t Boundary Creek capitalists 
have secured control of overa dozen of the prin- 
cipal claims, and are bringing in mining machin- 
ery for their development. 

All the country south to the boundary, and 
east and west for long distances, is peculiarly a 
pastoral one, including several million acres of 
pasture land. From (kanagan Falls to the 
boundary there are between 50,000 and 100,000 


acres of valley land admirably adapted for fruit 


culture, which area throughout the whole dis- 
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trict could be indefinitely extended by means of 
irrigation. 

The study of lines of transportation and the 
natural avenues of trade is always an interesting 
one, and peculiarly so in this instance. From 
and to the north the only inlet and outlet are af- 
forded by the Okanagan Lake, Okanagan River 
and Dog Lake, on which latter Okanagan Falls 
is situated. The Shuswap & Okanagan [ail- 
way, now in the hands of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, has its terminus at the head 
of Okanagan Lake. New and commodious 
steamers have been put on to connect the Shus- 
wap & Okanagan Railway with Okanagan Falls, 
which is the only feasible route oftravel There- 
fore, Okanagan Falls becomes the terminus, and 
the only possible terminus, from the north, 
of the Canadian Pacifle Railway and Okana- 
gan steamboat lines. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company is heading by way of Crow’s 
Nest Pass and Hope for the Coast, which 
route, when completed, will afford a more direct 
and much less expensive line. It has been ascer- 
tained, after much careful exploration and sur- 
vey, that there is only one feasible route south of 
the present line, and that will connect at Okana- 
gan Falls, this being one of the reasons for the 
selection of that point as thesite foracity, which 
will naturally become the distributing centre for 
a very extensive country, not only north, but 
south of the boundary line. An application has 
been made for a charter to bulld a railway from 
Okanagan Falls southward to the boundary, con- 
necting with the Great Northern Railway at that 
point. 

Easy access will be afforded to all the mining 
camps by wagon roads, railroads, tramways and 
waterways. Not only that, but direct railway 
communication will be established with astern 
Canada, with the Coast and with the transcon- 
tinental systems south of the line, which, for 
purposes of export and import of goods without 
transhipment and loss of time, is a distinguishing 
advantage and cannot be overestimated. 

The falls which have assisted in giving a name 
to this new city, and which adjoin the townsite, 
supply enormous waterpower, estimated at be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 horsepower, sufficient to 
generate electricity for any number of industrial 
enterprises, at a minimum of cost. A company 
has been formed to furnish electrical power for 
all the requirements of the mines, smelters, re- 
duction works, sawmills and any other industries 
which the country is adapted to support. 

As a sequence of all that has been said regard- 
ing the natural advantages and the various traf- 
fic outlets in all directions, Okanagan Falls be- 
comes the wholesale centre and supply point for 
the whole of the lower Okanagan and the famous 
Kettle River stock country, or, in fact, what is 
embraced in the immense range of territory be- 
tween the Columbia River and Hope. There is 
everything to recommend the city as a place for 
residence and profitable investment. 


KASLO, IN THE KOOTENAY DISTRICT. 


Everyone is now well acquainted with the won- 
derful development made during the last twelve 
months in the Kootenay mining district. Experts 
consider it the richest on the American continent 
and estimate the following mines capable of ship- 
ping in three years as follows 


iv Tons 
N I (s p wn Sl in B . 25.000 
KK AR Ruby S er 5 000 
Wa ww \ ‘ wn 
W erfu MW Mi tain ¢ ef ww 
bre e Let LL) Idat Ww) 
Blue Bird uM Ala T 
Ut i 4 s ited wn Great Westerr OM) 
Siocu stur (an Jack ».000 
Dard es ( yh) 00M Wellington a L ”) 
Lu J an ‘ pe Co lidated. 10,00 
Reed and BR ! EAL Best 10.000 
Big Bertha...... m, OM Storemount , 10,000 

Total, 780,000 tons 





Kaslo City has during this period shows phe- 
nomenal progress, and owing to its location on 
the Kootenay Lake, in the centre of the richest 
mines, is bound to continue in prosperity. Lots 
sold last year at $50 each have been resold in 
March, 1893, at $900 each. Large numbers are 
now waiting in the States of Washington, Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere to enter and locate there. 

*@e 
MENNONITE HOMES. 

Chortiz and Schauzenfeld, in Manitoba, are 
like oases in the vast and treeless prairie, because 
the Mennonites have succeeded in growing trees 
where other colonists have failed. Each house 
stands in about a quarter of an acre of garden, 
planted around with poplars and ash-leaved 
maples; inside these, which serve as a wind break, 
are plum and crab apple trees, and a sort of hedge 
of gooseberry and current bushes. In the centre 





of the garden are flower beds, blazing with the 
scarlet poppy and fragrant with mignonette. The 
beds are divided from one another by a wicker 
work fence, woven into a fanciful pattern. 

The houses themselves are large square frame 
buildings, banked around with a white clay wall 
or terrace, about three feet high and a foot anda 
half broad. The effect is quaint, but good, as 
the wall is smooth and well made. The house 
door opens directly into the living room, with 
its floor of concrete of their own manufacture. 
Round the sides of this—the largest and most in- 
teresting room in the house—are high, broad, 
yellow benches for sitting or sleeping, and under 
the window stands a long table. 

Running out into the middle of the room is 
the front projection of a Russian furnace made 
of white clay, with a great iron basin sunk in 
the top. This is used for various purposes— 
to heat water for washing or to catch the blood 
of a pig when it is killed, blood pudding being a 
favorite dish with them. Behind the basin isan 
oven for baking bread, which they make in huge 
loaves, filling the whole interior, so that a Men- 
nonite loaf would easily cover the topof a little 
drawing table. The back of the furnace rises to 
within a foot or two of the roof and formsa great- 
er part of the partition between the living room 
and the bedroom behind it. 

In this second room the back of the furnace 
looks like a large square chamber with a narrow 
deep opening in the side. In this recess the 
women place the kettle or anything to be boiled. 
Neither wood nor coal is burned, but a fuel is 
made of manure and clay—a sort of peat. All 
the refuse is collected from the stables and mixed 
with clay and water; it is pressed down with a 
roller and left to dry, after which it is cut out in 
square blocks with a spade and piled ready for 
burning. It can easily be understood that when 
this stuff is ignited the odor is more overpower- 
ing than agreeable. 

Screwed against the wall is a curious old-fash- 
ioned uncased clock, made more than a century 
ago, with its large brass hands and pendulum 
worked in elaborate and fantastic patterns. 
These are cleaned and polished until they gleam 
like pale gold, and the women take especial pride 
in them, as they are heirlooms. 

ce 


UNDER THE BRIGHT ELECTRIC LIGHT. 








Under the bright electric light 
How nice to walk on a cloudy night! 
How nice to notice the shadows thrown 


Of trees that by the walks have grown. 


How nice, when stars are hid from sight 

ro sit beneath the electric light, 

And gazing down in one's sweetheart’s eyes, 
Io fathom the love that in them lies. 


And many a lover, on moonless night, 
Has thanked his stars that they hid their light, 
And blessed the time when a man can spark 
, a 
Under the beaming voltaic are. pesto.> 
Matt W. ALDERSON, 
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OKANAGAN FALLS, 


mith COL UD DELLA... 


A Series of Enquiries Satisfactorily Replied to, Showing a New City Possessed of a 
Wonderful Combination of Advantages. 


Since the announcement was made that a new city, bearing the name of Okanagan 
Falls, had started into life, there bave been numerous enquiries bearing on the sub- 
ject. It has for some time been a sine gua non, that a city of importance must sprirg 
up somewhere in the great ()kanagan Country, which for several years past has been 
attracting the attention of capitalists. Its combination of resources so richly ar- 
gregated, comprising mining, grazing. fruit-growing, etc , must of necessity evolve a 
city in its midst, which will be one of the centres of the Province. This is just as 
certain as the fact that at the terminus of the C P. R. on the Pacific Coast. there was 
bound to be a sea-port city of importance. The question of location is to be decided 
by the conditions most favorable to urban growth. These conditions. as will be shown 
in answer to some of the numerous enquiries received, are all comprised in the situa- 
tion of ()kanagan Falls. 


WHAT THE NEW OITY IS. 


One question asked is: ‘Where and what is (kKanagan Falls?” In reply, it is the nu- 
cleus ot a city, the prospects of which are not surpassed by any other on the Pacific 
Coast, situated at the foot of Dog Lake, in the famous Okanagan Valley,B C. Had 
the conditions for a prosperous and populous city been especially stipulated and or- 
dered as the work of nature, they could not have combined more favorably to pro- 


duce success. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


The first and most natural «,uestion to arise in the min4 of any common sense man 
is: “What is there to makea city at Okanagan Falis’’’ Unless such a :juestion is 
fully and fairly answered, any person endeavoring to place in the market townsite 
property, backed up with glittering promises of a rich return, may fairly be regarded 
with suspicion and distrust. Readers are requested to carefully consider the reasons 
here advanced in support of the strong faith the promoters have in the future of 


Okanagan Falls. 
HERE ARE THE REASONS: 


In the first place, Okanagan Falls is the terminus, and the only possible terminus, of 
the Canadian Pacific and Okanagan Steamboat Line; it is in the line of the only possi- 
ble pass which can be utilized by the Canadian Pacific Railway south of the present 
line, or, in other words, via the Crow's Nest Pass route tothe Pacific Coast; it is 
the proposed terminus of the Spokane & Northern Railway, and of the ()kanagen & 
Osoyoos Railway, to connect with the Great Northern Railway at the boundary. It is 
ne plus ultra a railway and mining centre. 

In the second place, it is the natural outlet for the greatest gold mining region on 
the continent, a country which also possetses immensely rich deposits of silver, lead, 
coal, platinum, iron, etc. 


FACILITIES FOR MANUFAOTURING. 


In the third place, it is being built by the side of a magnificent water fall, which is 
capable of generating a horsepower of between 50,000 and 100,000 at a very low cost, 


suflicient to operate all the mining machinery, reduction works, tramways, saw mills 
and cther industries in it, or in the country surrounding it. 

Being easy of access, and having unexcelled transportation facilities in prospect, 
Okanagan Falls wil! natura!ly attract all the industries referred to which the country 
wili demand. In addition to that the country abounds in coal and wood 


ITIS A STOCK COUNTRY. 


Asa fourth reason, ()kanagan Falls is directly in the centre of a great graying and 
stock region, the finest in British Columbia. It has, therefore, all the possibilities of 
great stock and dairying industries. 


ADAPTED FOR FRUIT RAISING. 


The city is surrounded by many thousands of acres of fruit lands capable of raising 
the finest fruit in the Province, ard especially adapted for the cultivation of grapes 
and penches, almonds, melons, tomatoes, nectarines, apricots, etc., fruits which but 
few other parts of the Province can successfully grow. 


A WHOLESALE CENTRE. 


It is the natural distributing point for the whole of the lower ()kanagan Valley and 
the famous Kettle River stock country, and will cons juently becc ime the wholesale 
centre for acountry 150 miles in extent in one directuon and between 50 and 100 in 


another. 
SUBSIDIARY ADVANTAGES 


It has a perfect climate; the most equable, healthfui and delightful to be found in 
America; the scenery is picturesque in the extreme; it is in the heart of the greatest 
gains country in the world; it has every facility forthe enj \yment of riding, driving, 
fishing boating, bathing, and so forth 

Ina few words, it possesses a combination of advantages almost unique, that will 
prove irresistibie forces inthe building up of a prosperous city, and but energy and 
enterprise are required to produce a second Denver or a Spokane in a very short 
space of time. és 

Prices will range $75 to 8459 each: terim3, one-third cash and balance # and 12 
months,with interest at’ per cent perannum. 

Prices will be advanced every three months during the first year and only a limited 
number of lots will be put on the market each time. 

Two lots in each,block on Main Street will be sold on building conditions, with a re 
bate of 5 per cent. for each building costing not less than $800 and erected within six 
months from date of purchase. 

After May Ist, 1893. building conditions will be changed as follows: Two lots 1)%re in 
each block on Main S‘reet will be sold with a rebate of 5! per cent. for each building 
costing not less than $2000 and erected witbin four months from date of purchase. 

These conditions will be strictly complied with by all agents 


For farther particulars applyto HOLMAN & LOEWEN, General Agents. 


South Addition to 


Head Office, 605 Hastings St. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


NAS LO, 


West Kootenay District, B.C. 


This Addition is situated about one mile from Kaslo, in the center of what experts 
claim to be the richest mineral country on the American continent. 
Lots 25x110 feet in the original townsite are now selling at over $1,000 each. 


Prices in South Addition for lots 25x110 feet have been placed at only 
$25 to $100. Terms: one-third cash, balance in three and six months, 


at 8 per cent interest. 


A large number of lots have already been sold and it is intended to increase prices at an early date. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR PLAN AND PRICE LIST TO 


RAND BROS, Agents, 


100 to 102 Cordova St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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to handle fifty carloads of supplies and material to be 
distributed at points between Northportand the Pend 


(Oreille 


AGENTS are nowin this State looking for lands on 


locate a large colony which will leave Illinois 
this year An examination of the Columbia Rive 


which to 


country in the vicinity of Priests Rapids is now being 


made 


Some idea of the proportions to which sturgeon fish- 
ingon the lower Columbia has grown within the past 
few years may be gained from the statement that last 
season 200 boats were engaged in this industry and 
four packing establishments are now in operation 

H. ©. Wituis 
Blue Mountain Irrigation & Improvement Company 
to construct the MelWway irrigation ditch, which will 


f Tacoma, has contracted with the 


cost about $400,000. The length of the two main ditches 


will be forty miles, and it isexpected to irrigate 25,- 
OW ueres 


ONE of the largest orchards in the State is to be 
plantedin the Yakima Valley next year, at which time 
107,000 trees will be set out The orchard will cover 
1.300 acres and will be planted principally with apples 
and prunes, although Lo0acres each will be set to pears 
and peaches and 200 acres to grapes. 

A weattriy New Yorker has engaged an experienced 


hop-grower and dryer to come 


to Kennewick and su- 
perintend his eighty acres of hop land. The sun has 
dried out the soil and a farming company have a large 
camp on a ranch near town preparing it for fruit, hops, 


alfalfa and other crops 


Anour four miles east of Colville is a deposit of 
marble that has no equal, in quality and susceptivity 
of tinish, on the Pacific slope A sumple was tested at 
the St. Louis exposition some years ago and was pro- 
nounced the best on exhibition, in the way of pressure 
and texture. The quanty of this marble deposit seems 
to be unlimited, and itis a proposition that certainly 
invites capital. Republican. 

ANOTHER Eastern Washington irrigation scheme has 
been placed on its feet by Joshua Peirce, who has 
floated 269.000 worth of bonds of the Palouse Irriga 
tionCompany, and it is proposed to have the ditch fin- 
ished and in operation by May Ist. The length will be 
thirty miles through a coulee in which the soil is the 
finest of voleanie ash. The ditch will irrigate 12,000 
wres in Whitman. Adams and Franklin counties 

One of the greatest attractions at the Spokane Ex- 
position two years ago bids fair tooccupy a prominent 
place at Chicago this year, The Pullman Herald says 
in regard to it: “A paper has been circulated this 
week to raise funds to purchase the 101 bushels of 
wheat which E..J. Northeutt raised from a single acre 
two yearsago. The wheat, which is now in Spokane, 
where it has been since the Northwest Exposition, will 
be sent tothe World’s Fairs It will, withouta doubt, 
eclipse anything of its nature at the big show, and 
will cause considerable attention to be turned in the 
direction of the Palouse Country. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


The legislature of British Columbia has passed a law 
authorizing the city of Vancouverto givea bonus of 
$300,000 in bonds to the Burrard Inlet & Fraser Val- 
lev Railroad, which is to connect Vancouver and New 
Westminster with the Northern Pacific system at 
Sumas, Washington. 

Tue legislative assembly of British Columbia has 
appropriated 340,000 for roads and trails in West Koo- 
tenay, to be expended this season in Slocan and Lar- 
deau districts. The railroad committee has recom- 
mended the granting of all railroad charters which 
have been applied for. 

Tue fishing industry at Long Lake. north of Regina. 
bids fair to be a useful thing for the whole Northwest. 
The white fish obtained there are eagerly sought for. 
Tons of thisand other fish console exported to Win- 
nipeg, St. Paul and other places. Hundreds of Indians 
also depend on the fish of Long Lake for their support 
during a good portion of the year. Long Lake is sixty 
miles in length, and contains an immense quantity of 
fish Winnipeg Western World 

Brirish COLUMBIA red cedar shingles are rapidly 
finding their way into and becoming largely used for 
roofing in Ontario, wherein London one dealer receiv- 
ed the other day 60,000 feet of shingles, together with 
samples of Douglas fir flooring made in British Colum- 
bia. The Canada Lumberman says if the shingles are 
as stated, capable of being laid with 5'. instead of 4 
inches exposure, it shows economy can be effected on 
their purchase at $2.80 as against #2.50 for Ontario 
shingles. Ships with British Columbia lumber are now 


* making their way to Cork, Ireland, and Sydney, New 


South Wales, respectively. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
GR No Alkalies 


—OR— 


aN _ Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 







,Ithasmorethanthree times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

t is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., wenmnesten, Mass, 


- MANNHEIMER BROS., 
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ponsst onso[v7e 


Mail Orders are promptly and 
carefully filled. Send for samples. 


Ur 





‘uolyeor{dde uo 90,7 


Importers - Retailers of Fine DRY GOODS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





x“ INVESTMENT 


As Safe as Government Bonds, 


That runs indefinitely with the privilege of being 

withdrawn on sixty days’ notice. Interest coupons 

payable semi-annually, in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Minneapolis Exchange. 

FIRST MORTGAGES 
on improved productive city property, the only securities 
accepted by our gaa Operates under the State 
Banking Department. AS NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
We refer to leading banks and over 2,000 of our investors. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SCOTT'S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
703 Manhattan Building, - - St. Paul, Minn. 
All kinds of goods pure hased for out of town cus- 


tomers. Nocommissions. If samples are wanted send 
stamps for postage on same 





GEO. W. SCOTT. 
{Security Trust Co.,/ ¢ | 


St. Ps : 
(C. E. Dickerman, sul 


References: 


Queen Isabella. 


Something new for ladies. 
Sales immense. Profits large. 
Lady agents wanted 
Address with stamp 
ISABELLA TOLLET CO 
SoutH BEND, IND 








J. W. ROSS, 


Architect, 


Security Block, Grand Forks, N, D. 














: 7 y q Furr, F 
‘uf UNIVERSAL pucks gm Vapor and Water— 
gc ° resh, salt, Mineral 
$228 H , salt, ~ 
S — * 
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Zs > ip 
2- 25 8 
= > Centennial Award Sis 
4.2 Medai and Diploma « = 
2A against the world SE: 
B Wholesale & Retail, Old Baths Renewed om 4 


Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor. Mich 


.) FLOWERS. 


eS 
: Flower Seeds, Roses, 
Bedding and House Plant Allthe staple va 
f rieties and novelties The oldest and largest 
é greenhouses in the Northwest. C1 
A ers for Parties, Weddings and Funers 
) MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


Cure ourself 


~ WEAK=MANS2 Yu" 


I will send FREE to any man the 
a new and positive remedy to er < 
rgans, and sure cure for all weaknessin young or 
oldmen. Curescases of Lost Manhood, Emis- 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease neve 
returns Corresponde nce pr vate, all letters sent 
in plafn sealed envelope tress Chas, bk. Gaus, 
furniture Dealer, Marshall, Mich. 





ae sma 


oP Nyon tea S OPPORTUNITY 
lt 1 


S Paddorh’s Angler’ ‘ Muttits 


sta ita 


& ¢ \ ila ys Newa 
Dr. Hartman «treatment for Cancer. A 
book free Address Surgical Hotel, Col 
umbus, O. Even bop loss cases recover, 
Dialogues, Speakers. for Schoo 
Club and Parior. Catatogue free. 
.; a DENISON, Publisher, Chicaga 


IANSY PI LLS! 


Safe and sure WOMAN'S SAFI 





Send 4e for 


GUARD WILCOX SPECLFIC Co., Pl .. 2A 
M ' Petar rCOMPANION caves 5 worry 
f OO 
Vy (2 anna a 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 F 
Personal attention given toall kinds of Assayir 

Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, ete. Sample 

by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write forte 


oth st. St. PAUL, MINN 











photo 


Por. Hall St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORTRA'S 


of vour family 
our enlarged life-like ‘ 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, This offer is made in order to 
dvee our portraits _—s imes in your Vicinity, forone ofour fine portraits pla 


Send us at once a Ya photograph or Ss "pe ( R yourself or a 


Rl your |« me will do us more good than any other advertisement. This offer is made IN 
owte ollars to anyone sending us a photogray 

AITH. and we will forfeit ONE HL NDREDG ur i 
eo SOOR EAT and frame FREE as per t! soffer, Weguarantee the return of sour 


and 

> flosingit. Address ail sour letters to Brooklyn Art Union, 
= 20 have nofser ott References: all banks and Express Co's, in New York and Brooklyn, 
Put your name and address back of photos. 


living ordead,and we w 


RAMES ! 


ANO ~~ 
member 
Imake from sat 

ortraits (together with frame cor t 
t 








6277 Marcy Ave. 
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bee 
atalowue which ‘ ntains ver 100,000 


oberts Siuanig EXouse, Minneapolis Minn 


you by express, express paid, out 575 como ‘ 
everything needed, =, - = 


1 farmers will 


FREE! 
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‘TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 


LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720! : - ‘Population in 1891, 50,000 








Assessed value of property, 1882... im ‘ $75,000 co ee Te rer re 236,617 
Assessed value of property, 1888....... , $7.729.625 CE NE ii6.a sd kadai dis cosine sa deUen se sas eie meee (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891 ji Nenenbeas $52,495 619 I noo credo esis coon ccnmnce sds ba oeeeneens en (bales) 6,095 
Real estate transfers, 1886 sa ‘ ; . $667,355 SI, Bs bho cece ediwcwdsnsecseseereesionvenciee sama (bales) 50,000 
Real estate transfers, 1888..... . $8,855,598 RT I, BI 6 once cdc cas tcnerone ds enevt eoeceneee (feet) 107,320,280 
Real estate transfers, 1890 .. . -$14,.720,858 RAOT GHOTING, BODO oo 5.oc isc cceccccccccecssceccsocesee (feet) 150,735,000 
Real estate transfers, 1891.............. ean . ee - $10,663,297 I I 0s a0 c'a «510-6 wi ae esis anal aay enema (feet) 139,920,000 
Number of Banks, 1880 ‘ ; 1 I into: 6.405 0006s nc edeawnesecaaaeee (bushels) 55,366 
Number of Banks, 1891 oi’ ‘ ve 22 I, BI occ octedceccccccecnviccteisssesees (bushels) 3 509 096 
Bank clearings, 1889....... . . .825,000,000 Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher J5......... (bushels) 2,367 226 
Bank clearings, 1890............. pina ahed eee ee» $48,420,448 I NN oo cn cacstcss nccuanaeiees = a ataaea’ (barrels) 86,521 
Se CHUN, BOE 2 cdc tccsacescienss a errr Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 t» D-cember 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
Wholesale business, 1889....... ; ae . £9.000,000 Number of public school buildings, 1890................0eeeeeeee 9 
Wholesale business, 1891............... sachet iraiaci ni apices maaan $16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891..............-eceeeeeees 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891 - cosces Qigtieyhee Number of pupils in public schools, 1890.............02-2seeeeeee 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891...... ‘hadi banners $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891...............22eeeeeeee 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and Tre Tacoma Land In I Or I HII, Bhan onc ce cccccccccccscccccesesees 98 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889. .. $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891..............+--+-++ ver4 
Money spent by Northern Pacifi: Railroad and The Tacoma Land ee ne GI I, BOs ovo cccccceccccccicccsviccceences 41 

i SE sc can 4s'ea cea bam hed wheats a ade weecs eae $1,400.000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
Coal shipped, 1882 RE ee PP ee er (tons) 56,390 I, So occ cadsecedseschesreccsicesnerncesee 425,000,000 
Coal shipped, 1889....... ne ee eee ...(tons) 180,940 Ue MNNE GUI, BOE oc cc ecccccceccctcetecceesccasececeecs $856, 133 


TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Fu!l printed and 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. PR. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


written information will be furnished on application to 


SUPERIOR, he @@oS. of the NORTHWEST! 


The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 





~*~ 
<I 


WS ides GY i 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


HREE SITES. HREE REN'TS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


LS oe 
<4—e [= o— 
4 ~~ TS 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed), HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 

Call on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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“Spokane, the Beautiful,” 
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HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, SPOKANE. 


Is to-day the most prosperous young city on the Pacific 
Coast. It has grown to 32,000 population in fourteen 
years. Agriculturally it has no equal in cities of this size 
on the Pacific Coast, or in the United States. The 
climate is unequaled, Its death rate is the lowest in the 
United States. It has no rival city within 400 miles. 
Its tributary country last year produced $27,000,c00 
worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, oats and barley. It 
has the best water-power on the continent. It has just 
given a free right-of-way worth $500,000 to the Great 
Northern Railway. It has now three transcontinental rail- 
roads and connection with a fourth—eight railroads alto- 
gether. Three hundred miles of railroad are now under 
construction In its immediate vicinity, giving employment 
to 5,000 men. It is the center of unparalleled activity, 
mining, farming and general development. It is the best 
place in the United States for men of moderate means. 
If you want the richest farming land in the country, or 


A. M. CANNON, Banker ; 
ALICE HOUGHTON & CO., Real Estate Agts.; 
ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO., Bankers; 


want to go into manufacturing, or mining, or gardening, 
or dairying, or if you want to loan money or make gen- 
eral investments, come to Spokane. The East is flooded 
with advertisements of ambitious young cities west of 
the Rocky Mountains that are without surrounding 
resources. 

Investigate before you act. Do not waste your money 
on worthless town lots. Learn the exact facts by corre- 
spondence or personal observation. The best way is to 
make a visit to this country and see for yourself. It will 
pay you to do so, for here you will find a new and 
wonderful world. 

Stop at Spokane. Nothing would please us so well 
as to have our friends in the East come out and see this 
beautiful city and its surrounding country. You can 
reach Spokane by the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, or Canadian Pacific. 

For more detailed information, address: 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, Real Estate Agents; 
H. L. MOODY & BRO., Real Estate Agts.; 


NORTHWEST MINING & AGRICULTURAL CO, 


or, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 
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| CONSERVATIVE. 


FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Surplus, $1,000,000 


e have the choicest list « 


IRON LANDS. ' 
CALL ON US. 


IRON STOCES !naiin 


Capital, $1,000,000 


1. H. Sanders, T. L 
Ib. C. Shepard 
iW. ot BR as I Greenleaf Clark 


wi EIN TH UNITED STATES TO-DA\ 


uri 


" tulist th 


Itasca ‘County, Minnesota. 


be autifulty 
has greater pe 
more rapt dly than 


Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
to Itasca County 
E. PENNEY, 


250 Temple Court, 


Resident Manager, 


KREMER & KING, Li 
Proprietors of Itasca County Abstract Office, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


»btainable of som 
and VERMILION RANGES 


FIRST-CLASS MINES for sale 


RELIABLE, 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 & 202 Chamber of Commerce Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


Real Estate, Pine, Iron and Nickel Lands, Stocks and Bonds. 


Private wire connections with New York, Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
We want pte to Loanat 8 and 10 per cent, with good securities. 


e Of the finest properties on the MESABA 
of investing, DON’T FAIL TO 


and if you are thinking « 
it LOWEST MARKET VALUE 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


American Casualty Insurance and Security Company 


Of BATAIDBORE: CO's « 


Employers’ and Public Liability, Boiler, Elevator and 


Accident Insurance. 


For information apply to 


Security Bonds. 


J. J. WATSON, Gen. Agt. 
For Minn., N. Dak. and S. Dak., 
96 E. 4th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 


WASHINGTON. 





SNOHOMISH LAND C0., 


+==xSnohomish, 


O. H. STILSON, 
Real Estate, - 


Grand Rapids, Minn., 
Washington.=-+ 


.\d over four-fifths of the best business and 
this thrifty new center of 
Minnesota. Fifty per cent profit 
next year. Send for maps, etc. 
e banks of Grand Rapids. 


Has liste 
residence 
Northern 
within the 
Reference—the 


property in 


Farm Lands, 


MONTANA. 


[No. 1649 ] 


First National Bank 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


Timber Lands, 


United States Depository. 


8500, 000 
Surplus, 700,000 


ieee al ow xoem | MOHOMISH City Property. 


west receive prompt attention 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier 
T.H KLEINSC HMIDT, Ase’t Cashier. 
GEO. H HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


Paid up Capital, - 


Correspondence Solicited. 





ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAN 


D, OREGON, 
| Cashier Bank of Puyallup. 


Wi Designated Depository and Financial Agents | 


t of the United States. | 
|! A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000. | 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


HENRY FAILING, Pre ‘ Notary Public. Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on 
IW. CORBETT. Viee Pre . improved farm and city property 
BE. WITHING' YN Cas) Collections and investments for non-residents at- 
: ; din ~ _— tended to 
H. J. CORBETT, Ass’t Cashier SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 











{ No. 4526.] 


Snohomish National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


E.C. FERGUSON, President. 
J.D. BASSETT, Vice President. 
U. kK. LOOSE, Cashier. 
A. M. FARRAH, Ass’t Cashier. 
Every facility offered for safe and prompt trans- 
action of business on most favorable terms. 


Collections and business for uon-residents re- 
ceive careful attention. 
H.C. COMEGYS, V. Pres. 
SNYDER, Cashier. 


J. FURTH, Pres 
WILSON M 


First National Bank, 


SNOHOMISH, WASH. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus and Profits, $35,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


J.Furta, H.C. Comeeys, 
S. VESTAL, BAILEY GATZERT, 
ULMER STINSON, Wo. WHITFIELD, 
WILSON M. SNYDER. 





If you have Money to Loan on the best farm 
security in the country, address 


S. B. DUSINBERRE, 
Puyallup, Washington. 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to parties mi business or residence property. 


y’s grounds are located in this 
Rapi pene oe ment inevitable. For full infor- 
- BROWNE, Browne Block. 


The Union 
addition. 
mation apply to office o 
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Flathead Walley, Montane. 


RESOURCES: 
Agriculture. 
Lumber. 

Silver. 








Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $5,000. 


Copper. J A. CORAM, - : 


Coal. B. D. HATCHER, - - 


Manufacturing. 


ALONZO M. MURPHEY & CO. 


Spokane, Wash., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
SPECIALTY: 





First Mortgage Loans upon Spokane 
property, netting investor 


6, 7 & 8 per cent. 





We solicit correspondence. 


D. F. PERCIVAL, President. Jno. I. MELVILLE, Casnier 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


Eight to ten per cent on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or JNO. I. MELVILLE, Cashier, 
CHENBY, WASH. 





We pay interest on time de 


GLOBE NATIONAL BANK OF KALISPELL. os. 


We do a general banking 
business. 
* 
We cheerfully answer in- 
quiries. 


President. * 


We make a specialty of ne- 
gotiating farm mortgages for 
non-residents. 


BELLINGHAM BAY NATIONAL BANK. 


Cashier. 


Capital Stock, - - 860,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $52,000. 
NEW WHATCOM, - - - WASH. 
J. W. MORGAN, Pre C. W. CARTER, Vice Pre 


C.D. FRANCIS, Cashier 


Directors: J. W. Morgan, C. W. Carter, Hug 
Eldridge, F. M. Wade, R. 1. Morse, C. P. Wheeler, C.D 
Francis. 

We are prepared to loan money on bills of 
lading to shingle shippers to the extent of two 
hundred thousand dollars. 





A New Fishing Device. 


In all tests with other devices it has | 
CAUGHT 10 TO THEIR 7. 


The cut represents a live minnow 





in an annealed, flanged, flint. glass 
tube, so arranged as to magnify the 
minnow hole in each end to keep the 
bait alive. One minnow lasts a day 
It catches the largest fresh and salt 
water fish. You can use angleworms, 
crabs, grasshoppers, or any bait. The 
tubes are made 4 $', and 5'» inches 
long, and trimmed proportionately 
with white hooks swivel and white 
wire leader, ready for use. Only the 
minnow is seen ina foot of water 
Orders will be filled only on receipt 
of cash, in turn, and as fast as can be 


manufactured. State what kind of 
fish you want to catch. 
PRICES 

inch tube..... .. ne aelsiens ee 

ee ee Lao 

bmOR CBDS 60 6sccscescs ae 1.50 


WELCH®GRAVES/ 


pATD JAN 3rd, 189° 


1 LINE 2 SWIVEL 
3 TREBL 
5 STOPPER 6 BAIT. 





E HOOKS 4 GLASS TUBE 


DO YOU EVER FISH? 


NTAINS 
* one 3 JOINT ROO, * BRASS MOUNTED, | PAT REEL. Py \ 
20F T.UINEN LINE, 3HOOKS, IFLOAT, 1 SINKER. wiht Sh 


A LIVE FISH 





—— The Boys’ Opportunity. 


We have made arrange- 
ments with the manufac- 
turers of the celebrated 
Paddock bass and trout 
fishing outfits, whereby 
they will send to any boy 
in the United States, whose 
name we send them, the 
above illustrated outfit as 
a sample. It is practical 
and complete. 

All they ask is that you 
show it to your nelghbors 
and especially your local 


| \ \ WA Paddock s Amatuer Anglers Outfit, No 1% a. » er A store kee per. 
\ 4 ij 


yf! All we ask is that you find 








Great Combination Offer 


= us one subscciber for six 
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Transparent fishing device, any size 


© 8 ee SS — _ 2d 


months at $1. Subscription 








Boru 82.50, 


— — —————<— price is $2 per year. 











TAGER the best way to advertis 
To every reader of this paper who sends us ec. « 


have always sold for 
of a bronze co 


diameter, all colors mixed. 






MAY & Coa. 


Tot» atroduce our PBuperiog Flower Seeds we 
have led tog've awcy 200,000 packets of 
Pans Fae qthises ason, 3 We be sitove it to be 


and postage, we will mailour femous collection of Peerless Pans es, precisely t! 
‘he Peerless Collection consis sot pi wckets as f allows: ELUE PRINCE 
aon shade of porce!: in blue s! 1ading todark purple. Bronze QUEEN, | :rge fine blos‘os o 
oe ed -ed with mahogany. TIGER, beantifully marked a-d striped flowers of 
every conceivable color. MAMMOTH GERMAN, extra large pansies, often measuring 3 inches in 


Oun CATALOGUE containing thousands of illustrations, beautiful colored pla‘es and a %c. 
certificate free to all sending for this collection and mentioning this paper. Address, 





i EDSMEN 
— “o RISTS 


— — - _ - - 


Gdn mS 
















MammotH a 
gor r 6ee"' 


lver or px ostal note) the actual cost of packing 
9 82Me es we 





ST. PAUL. MINN. 


May & Co., my St. Paul are perfectly reliable.—Zd. 





The Famous Flathead Valley. 


Phis unique and picturesque region 
the Rocky Mountair n Western M tuna. It i 
series of level plateaus, parks and forest nterspersed 
with rivers, lakes, Greeks und streut Phe Flat hene 
Luke is the largest body of water in the Rocky Mount 
ain syster Inarea the valley about the size of the 
State of Delaware It produce ill the stuple grair 
fruits and vegetables of the north temperate 

Forests skirt the streams and cover the hills and 
mountain sides. The trees grow to great height and 
ure only equaled mot hae onntry by the enormou 
growth of Puget Sound rhe principal varieties are 
pine, fir, tamarack, cedar and 1 hi Ihe ny 
streams afford logging facilit 

Coal has been found in the norther put of tl 
valley and petroleum spring tbound The best of 
brick clay is found, and the finest building stone ex 
ist in inexaustible quantities In the surroundings 
mountains, nearly all the precious and base metal 
are found 

It is a romantic and scenic region ind a rewular 
paradise for the sportsmar With such varied and 
abundant resources, the future of the Flathead Valley 
cannot be otherwise than prosperous. The principal 
towns are Kalispelland Columbia Falls, both located 
on the Great Northern Railway, with daily trains east 


and west. Write toC. E. Conrad, Kalispell, Mont., for 
publications and other informatio: 
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WHATCOM COUNTY WASH. SHINGLE ASSOCIATION 


Daily capacity. March 1, 1893, 
New Whatcom. 


r Shingle 


nw), President, Geo. A 


LD. H. DECAN, \ facturer 
Cedar Shingles, Whatcom, Wash. 


t ( p p 


HENRY & SONS, 


ted Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 


‘ \\ 1) Apu 11), 


BELLINGHAM BAY LUMBER & 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber « Shingles, 


NE WHATCOM, WASH 


\W., L. MILLER, Manufacture 
Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingle 
OSHEN, WASH. 


M'F’G CO., 


whington. Output, Jan. 1, 1891, about 200,000 shingles daily. 
ren Whatcom; Secretary and Tre asurer, D). H, DeCan, 


| P. H. BLANK! NSHIP, Manufacturer of 
High Grade Red Ce dar L umber and Shingles, 


Daily capacity 150,000 s1 rnd 10.000 ft. of lumber 
NEW Ware oM, WASH 


HAMILTON & CO., 
Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 


Daily cupacity 80,000 


Manufacturers of 


PEAV! Y & CAMPBELL, Manufacturers and 
Wholesale dealers in Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


Daily capacity 00.000 shingles and 12,000 ft. lumber 
Milland Office, Sumas City, Wasu 


| BROWN SHINGLE CO., Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 


Daily capacity 50,000 


[. D. REYNOLDS, 


Manufacturer of 
| 


8, | Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 


| Capac tv, 90,000 daily 





L' IVEALL BROS., Manufacturers and dealers in 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


MOUNT BAKER SHINGLE M’F’G CoO., 
Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LIC KING, WASH. 


J. PARKER, 





Manufacturer of 
Red Cedar Shingies 


LAWRENCE, WASH. Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 


‘>$end this Number East. 


. 


‘SKAGIT COUNTY | WASH. SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


sident, P. A. Wooll 
Geo tf thee Mount Verno 


present aggregate daily « 


| ARVIS, METCALF & FERRIS, 
, \ e Mua ifucture 
Skagit County Red Cedar Shingles, 


‘on MANUFACTURING CO, 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


AVON, SKA r WASH 
i RLINGTON M’'F’G CO., 
) _. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


“K AC ( WASH 


“ CEDAR SHINGLE CO.,, 


Manufacturers Red Cedar Shingles. 


let 
Lilt 


Pou 1 nT Vi N. SKA ( WASH 


- CEDAR SHINGLES 


ar 7 


Jace t 


five times as long as pine shingles. 


They are not only the handsomest shingles made 
but they are 


The Most Economical in the long run. 


If you are going to put up a new building or 


re shing le an old one you can’t afford to use any 
other kind. Write to 


SPARKS & MONAGAHAN, 
GETCHELL, WAsH. 


from Washington Cedar will last at least | 


ey, Woolley, Waerh ; Vice President, 


) Flagg, Avon, Wash ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
n, Wash Nur mber of milla in S recep ace Jan, Ist, 1891, six; 


number Jan, Ist, 1893, thirty 


pacity, W000, The principal mills in the county are represented in the cards below. 


—_—- & HENDERSON, 


MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 


Beveled Cedar Siding and Clear Cedar Door Stock 
a specialty. 


\\ ship mixed azn of shiugios a1 d siding 
Capucity: 40,000 feet lus daily; 50,000 shingles 
P.0 6 tle Mr. VERNON ‘WASH 
| W. FE. Higurowerr, Pres I. W. Foster, Vice P 


J}. E. WKuLp, See. & Treas 


1KAGIT VALLEY SHINGLE CO, 


r WOOLLEY, WASH 
Mar f ers of the 
Cele brate d Washington Red Ced: - Shingles. 
Capac 150,000 daily 
Strictly first-class and of a ery ace 


QhAGIT RIVER Ll MBER ANI) SHINGLE 00, 

h WOOLLEY, WASH., 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 
Washington Ked Cedar Shingles, Washington 
ted Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 


Write for lotatior delivered f. o. b. your station. 


‘YAMPBELL & MOELLER, 


CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT CO., WASH. 


Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 





YS HARBOR COMMERCIAL (0,, COSOP OMS sa 


Manufacturers of 


| Fir and Spruce Lumber, Lath, ete. 


ile and Retail dealers in General Merchandise, 
| a lery, ete 
Owners Commercial Line of Steamers 
San Francises ) Office 21 MARKET STREET. 


 \' )RFOLK SHINGLE CO.,, 
A Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 


| 

| 
Millat HoLeNns, WAsu 
P.O. address, NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 


Capacity, 200,000 shingles daily. 





\|" VERNON SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, 
lL Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. 
Mixed cars of shingles and lumber. 
MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 
Capacity: 200 000 shingles daily, 40,000 lumber daily 


Cidendite Shingles, 150M; Lum non, 30M. 
),| SEDRO LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 


P.O. address, SEDRO, WASH 


Manufactur’sof Washington Red Cedar Shingles, 
Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
Washington Fir Flooring. 


a SHINGLE CO., 


PRAIRIE, WASH., 
On the line of the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R. 





Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 70,000 


ie LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER CO. 


Office: Room 325 Bailey Building, Skearrie. 
Millat CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT Co 
Manufacturers of 


Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capacity, 220,000 shingles daily. 


WE DESIRE A PARTNER IN 
the Shingle Business. 


We have a Lumber Mill at Anacortes. Lumber 
capacity daily, 45,000, capable of increase 
to 80,000 daily. 


We have sufficient land to supply the trade for five 
or six years, 

It is our intention to secure a resident Eastern part- 
ner to Capone of the product of our lumber and 
shingle mills, and invite correspondence. 

We are located so as to afford every facility for ship- 
ment by rail and water. 

Refer to any bank or mill company on Puget Sound, 


SKAGIT MILL CO., 
ANACORTES, WASH. 
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PIERCE COUNTY (WASH.) SHINGLE 


Manufacturers and Dealers. 





_ RIVER SHINGLE CO., 
(INCORPORATED.) 
Pioneer Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 


BUCKLEY, WN. 
Output, 350,000 daily. 


THEOPHILUS CUSHING, President and Manager. 
W.C. CUSHING, Secretary and Treasurer. 


‘atin erie 











LEADING LUMBER AND SHINGLE M'F’GS 
of Centralia, Lewis Co., Wash. 


r™ LUMBER & MANUFACTURING (0, 
Manufacturers of 
Fir Lumber, Bridge Timbers, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Car Sills and Siding. 


Kiln Dried Lumber a specialty. 
Write for delivered prices. 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 





C. COPPING 
A. E. DEARBORN 


Manufacturers of 
Cedar Shingles. 


iia SHINGLE CO. 


Daily capacity 90,000 shingles. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 





CENTRALIA, WASH.., 


( A. WARREN, 


Manufacturer of 


Cedar Shingles and Lumber, 


Capacity, 50,000 shingles daily. 
Make a specialty of Long Shingles. 


_—-* & CO., 


Manufacturers of Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 45,000 shingles. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


RAND, McNALLY & €0.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


_— = 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





’ 





Seve tO She OS SSeS OCeBeees,. 


In The Good Old Days. 


The oil of black birch brings $80 a gallon. In 
the halcyon days of youth the ordinary black 
birch used to bring tears.— Northwest Trade. 

A Healthy Occupation, 

From the St. Paul Pioneer Press we learn that 
the healthiest occupation in life is that of a 
clergyman, and from another deduction we also 
take it to be the healthiest occupation after life. 
—Helena Independent 


More Water Than Fuel, 

Another newspaper otlice has had a close call 
from fire, starting from the pipe through the 
roof. A sure guard against accidents of this 
kind is to do as we do—put in a tin ‘‘window 
light” and run the pipe through it, and with any 
fire we are able to keep, we are confident we could 
extinguish it with our tears.—Sykeston (N. D. 
(razette. 


The Retort Courteous. 

At dinner recently an old fogy had been harry- 
ing the company with stupid and unpleasant re- 
marks about natural history. At length, in that 
peculiar tone of voice in which theological ques- 
tions are uttered in the pulpit, the fogy said: 
‘‘Has an oyster brains?’ ‘‘Certainly,” replied 
the host; ‘‘foran oyster knows when to shut up.” 
— Minneapolis Times. 


A Cicero at Olympia. 

The Portland Telegram says they have a man 
in the Washington legislature who knows how 
to express himself. Yesterday in explaining his 
vote he indulged in this climax: ‘‘You may hang 
Puget Sound on a tall fir tree to dry, you may 
place Mount Rainier on a nail keg, unbuckle 
the bellyband of eternity, but you will never get 
me to vote for a man I do not believe entitled to 
a seat in this house.” 


Box Car Tourists. 

We are frequently censured for failing to 
chronicle the departure and return of our citizens. 
For the benefit of those that like to see their 
name in print we will say that we are usually at 
the depot on the arrival and departure of trains, 
for that purpose, but those who go out in a box 
car and return in the say way may escape notice, 
tho’ it is our purpose in the future to mention 
that class of tourists.—Sykeston (N. D.) Gazette. 


His Audience, 

The story goes that in a neighboring town a 
minister on winding up his Sunday evening ser- 
mon said: “I am compelled to announce, breth- 
ren and sisters, that our regular Wednesday 
evening prayer meeting will not be held this 
week. I shall be on hand, of course, but the jani- 
tor will be unavoidably absent that evening, and 
it takes two to make a prayer meeting. We will 
sing the doxology and be dismissed.’’—Colton 
(Wash.) News-Letter. 


Luck of a Mixologist. 


Wm. Conley—he of the silken red tresses— 
formally mixologist at the Albemarle, but now 
manager of the Bozeman Hotel—bar, has re- 
cently come into possession of a spavined, blind 
and swaybacked cayuse. In a humorous mood 
the Bozeman Chronicle says: ‘A few nights ago 





Mr. Jones gave a raffle for a splendid buckskin 
horse. Thirty tickets were sold and among the 
purchasers of tickets was Mr. Conley, well known 
atthe Bozeman. With that gentleman’s usual 
good fortune be became the winner of a racer, 
and at once made arrangements to open the rac 
ing campaign in the spring at Brighton Beach. 
Marcus Daly’s stud would not have been in it 
with Mr. Conley’s flyer, whose dam was Bucking 
Jane, sired by Flying Coyote. If he lacked any 
thing in breeding he made it up in age and fine 
appearance, being just four years old in the 
spring of 69. There was only one trouble with 
the horse—its color does not exactly match the 
owner's auburn locks.”’ 


No Cryptogram in This. 

A good story is told on Ignatius Donnelly, says 
the Minneapolis 7ii/une: While addressing an 
audience in Northern Minnesota Mr. Donneily 
compared, according to his own logic and reason- 
ing, the condition of the farmers of Minnesota 
with those in several New England States. 

‘For instance,” said he, ‘‘you farmers get only 
about three dollars for your sheep, while in 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts the agricultur- 
ist receives seven dollars. And again, you are 
paid, after the storage, elevator charges and 
other expenses are deducted, only about forty 
cents a bushel for your wheat, while in the States 
I have named the farmer gets $1 a bushel.” 

‘*That’s no argument at all,” remarked a moss- 
back, interrupting the speaker. “If I had lake 
Minnetonka in Hades I could get $5 a glass for 
the water.” 

Limited Matrimony. 

Says the Rockford Transcript: A good joke has 
leaked out on the ex-justice of the peace of 
Wells County, who also happens to be a news- 
paper man. The story runs that when he first 
assumed the ‘‘judicial ermine,” a warrant of ar- 
rest was taken out of his court by a bran new 
constable. The expected prisoner was found over 
in Foster County but refused to surrender on the 
warrant for the reason that the justice issuing it 
had no jurisdiction out of his own county, and 
the constable reported the affair to ‘‘hizzoner.” 
The next official act was a marriage ceremony, 
which was performed in a clawhammer coat, and 
after invoking the blessings of the Almighty, 
the justice concluded: ‘tand now I pronounce you 
man and wife so long as you remain in Wells 
County, for I ha’nt got no jurisdiction outside o’ 
that.” 

Doing Fairly Well, Thank You. 

The Osburn, Idaho, Statesman comes out with 
six brief columns, printed on a piece of paper 
about the size of a boarding-house napkin, and 
says: 

We don’t suppose our three cash subscribers 
will object to an occasional reduction in the size 
of the Statesman. This paper started out as an 
all home-printed sheet of twenty-eight columns 
three years ago. It had a large number of sub- 
scribers but nearly all of them forgot to pay for 
it when their year expired, and it has been liv- 
ing on the ragged edge of despair ever since. 
Last fall we started a wood-yard, hoping to keep 
the paper alive until we could find grass enough 
to live on in the spring. Spring hasn’t opened 
yet but we’re in fair condition and haven't had 
to paw the snow off the grass but twice during 
the entire winter. When aman patronizes the 
wood-yard we throw in the paper, except in the 
case of Ben Hill, then we threw in the wood-yard 
with the paper. Ben patronized the wood-yard 
last fall to quite a large extent; when he got 
through he said he’d go down to the hotel for 
his dinner and bring a check back with him for 
the amount he owed us. Ben must have been 
very hungry for he hasn't got back from dinner 
yet. 
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T elegr a] ’h Instruments, 
Wire, Battery, Line Supplies, Tools. 


We are also Manufacturers of Electric Light Apparatus, both Incandescent and Arc. 
Patterson Cable, and other Electrical Supplies. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 227 to 275 South Clinton St. NEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Greenwich Sts. 





Catalogues sent on application. 


THE PIONEER LOW SPEED HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Perret « Electric e Motors, 


All Sizes for all Purposes. Thousands now in Use. 


Perret Electric Light System. 


Complete Apparatus for Isolated Plants. 


THE ELEKTRON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mass. New York Office, 89 Liberty St. 
F. J. RENZ, Agent, - - 360 Minnesota Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








BRAKE SHOES. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


THE SARGENT COMPANY 


FORMERLY Che Conodon Brake Shoe Co. 


IRON & STEEL FOUNDERS 


S9™% & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES-STEEL CASTINGS. 


BRAINERD, MINN. 


ime PARKER & TOPPING, 
ha ALBINA, ORE. 


American Foundry Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


AGENTS FOR 
THE SARGENT CO., 
59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 
Licensed by THE CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC C0. 


Nos. 408, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


























General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and Uontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore.; Helena, Mont. 








The ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. BUREAU OF WSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Rails,. Fi sh LA and ¢ A. a ty ials, Chee ical and a al ia ~ oe ae Imp and Manufacturers of 
ANALYSIS Of Ores, Inns, tomy “and « Dis. Const ux Mee »N os tron an * a ins Fs all mo — Sin -~ ~~ 
3 deny a “ . ue ok os ke : on ule ~. B >, Pp 
‘hon R rw vt sr, M.. ams e. F. ne Ar New MS M Ke M.Am. Soc ». E —_ ten. Sup. Tre Ste pis a hn lue rOCeSS aper. 
Joun J. Cone, Eng f Tests A. = Fier o, Insp'g Engin'r; GW. Ly C. E. Ja AMER _ 0.0. Bs 
Wa. P.GRONAY, ¢ E D W Me NAUGHER, C.E Roctharesters Ag nf oe Ri ehle Bros. Testing i chi 211 & 213 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
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NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 
SAINT PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Stp_ey St., Cor. SrxtTs. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural = Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED 'N STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 








pArRBanns’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 


The Best Goods in the Market 


_yaTRBAnES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL MINN 


Established 1859. Incorporated 1887. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & C0., 


Wholesale + Hardware, 
Sporting Goods, Butchers’ Supplies. 


213, 215, 217, 219,221 & 223 East Third ar 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








H D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. & Treas. 


R. C. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY., 
Secretary 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 East Third St.. - -  §T. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
3t. Paul, Duluth, deacnecensactonen and Minnesota Transfer. 


J. T. SCHUSLER, 





+ 


Merchant =: 


> 


es Tailor, 


313 & 315 Jackson Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Suits to order, $25 up. 
Pants to order, $6 up. 


T) per wee rwee ky 

25 to! Ly we nta, 

adi es or 

Gentlemen, us 4 or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” * Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spooms, ete; 
¢ by dipping in melted 





x 


meta N xperience, polishit 

r Thick plate at on 
a to 10 a 

tini wher t mm the plater 

b y has plating 














Plater s adily. Profits larg 
W, P. Harrison & Co., Columbus .0, 


PROMINENT 


JOBBERS and 
MANUFACTURERS. 








BEER 
ScuHLitz BREWING Co., S. Paul 
BRICK. 
WIsconsIN Rep Presse p Brick Co., Minneapolis. 
(See adv 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
NORTHWESTERN Liman Co., St. Paul. (Se ady ) 
Twin City Lime AND CEMENT Co., S*. Paul. 
COFFEES AND TEAS. 
McCormick, BEHNKE & Co, St Paul. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
J H Roaca & Co.. S. Paul. 
CREAMERY. 
THe CRESCENT CREAMERY Co, St. Paul. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
CHAPMAN-DRAKE Co., S:. Paul. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros & CuTLER, St. Paul. (See adv.) 


(See adv 


| DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


LINDEKE WARNER & SCHURMEIER, St. Paul. 
MANNHEIMER Bros., St Paul. (See adv.) 
WyMAN, PARTRIDGE & Co., Minneapolis. (See ady) 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 


N. W GeNERAL EvEcrTRIcC Co., St. Paul (Seeadv) 

F J Renz, (Elektron M’t’g Co.) St. Paul. (Seeadv. ) 
ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS. 

MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co., Minneapolis. 
FUEL. 

NORTHWESTERN FUEL Co, St. Paul 
GROCERS. 

P. H Keity MerRcaAntTiLE Co, S’. Paul. 


HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 

C. W Hackett HARDWARE Co, St. Paul. 
GALVANIZED IRON, ROOFING AND CORNICES. 

GR'FFIN & LAMBERT, St. Paul. (Sew adv. ) 
HARDWARE. 

FARWELL, OzmMuN, Ktrk &Co.,St Paul. (S-eady) 
HARNESS. 

St. PauL HARNEss Co., St. Paul. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 

NIcHOLS & DEAN, St. Paul. 
IRON AND STEEL. STRUCTURAL. 

Sr. Paut Founpry Co., St. Paul. (See adv. ) 

West SUPERIOR IRON AND STEEL Co., West 


See adv. ) 


Superior, Wis. (See adv.) 
MEATS. 
Twin City PACKING Co., St. Paul. (See adv. ) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

NATHAN Forp Music Co., St. Paul. 
PAPER. 

Waite & Leonarkp, St. Paul. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 

Jas. H. Bisuop & Co., Minneapo'is. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 

MINNESOTA TyPE Founpry, St. Paul. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 

GEORGE FULLER, St. Paul. (See adv 

H. C. McNartr, St Paul. (See adv.) 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

GoopYEAR RusesER Co, St. Paul. (S2e adv.) 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 

FailnBANKS, Morse & Co, St. Paul. 
SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 

MINNESOTA SLATE AND TILE Co., St. Paul. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 

Wryckorr, SEAMANS & Benepict, St. Paul. 
VINEGAR, CIDER AND MALT BEVERAGES. 

BakRETT & BARRETT St. Paul. 


(See adv.) 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp « Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Works of every 
description 


| 


| a lively spectacle,’ 


; he G HEN AE “iy Wack ne EN, 
OK SOLTSETRIEN e 


os Ce 


Winter in a Cattle Town, 
‘Society in a cattle town in the winter presents 
Mont, 
“The cattle owner who has 


says the Miles City, 
Stor kgrou ers’ Jou rn 


| : . 
| had a successful season of shipments fixes up 


| his family to enjoy the 
| this time of the year. 








things at the ranch and hies him to town with 
leisure that is his only at 
Then comes a round of 
pleasing events, a quiet rubber of whist, a full 
dress ball at the club and many other social hap- 
zest to 
in this land of buffalo 


penings which goto round out and give 

the stock grower’s life 

grass and big melons.’ 
Easterners and Western Mines. 

In a letter from the Comstock lode, Dan de 
Quille makes these sensible observations: ‘‘Not 
one farmer or mechanicin a hundred in the Mast 
would take an average silver mine as a gift if 
obliged to work in it. It is not every man who is 
so constituted at birth as to feel at home inthe 
bowels of the earth any more than every 
born with a desire 
trackless 
mountains in search of a paying silver mine 
would cure anyone of those East 
of hills and cliffs of the white 
ready to be coined into dollars.’ 


man is 
to spend his days on the 
ocean. A single year spent in our 
rners who talk 
metal standing 


An Impressive Comparison 
Says the Gute City, Keokuk, Iowa: ‘*You can 
not get a newspaper in Glasgow, a city of 700,- 
000 people, or any other necessary article on Sun 
day. But you can see more drunkenness, more 
ruflfianism, more brutal disorder Saturday night 
and Sunday night than among any other equal 
number of people in this world. We were three 
montbs in the greatcity of Paris, with its 2,000,- 
where the Exposit 


000 of p2ople, ion was opened 


every Sunday and newspapers and other useful 
avocations go on the streets on Sunday like any 
other dsy. Yet in the three months in Paris we 
saw but one intoxicated man, and he didn’t look 
like a Frenchman. And in three ho 
day in Glasgow we saw mor: 
ruffianism of both men and women than we 
thought existed on this globe.’ 


irsof a Sun 
drunkenness and 


A Natural Brewery. 


‘‘Now, you need not smile, but I discovered a 
natural brewery opposite Denver,” 
prospector to a Colville, Washington, Standard 
reporter. 
intoa little glade in the forest where there were 
several deer and two or three cariboo, a couple 
W hat sur 
prised us most was that the animals seemed loth 


said a Slocan 


Myself and companion suddenly came 
“Myself and compani idenl) 


of goats and a good sized black bear. 
to leave the spot, and only sidled off a short dis- 
tance upon our appearance. Of course we were 
anxious to as2ertain the cause of their strange 
behavior. We found a mineral spring welling 
forth, the waters of which had a marvelously ex- 
hilarating effect upon me. My companion, who 
isa total abstainer and avowed prohibitioniat, 
refused to drink any of the water when he saw 
the effect it had on me, but I drank at least a 
gallon of it. Its taste and effect was something 
like that of the drink called ‘shandy gaff,’ a mix- 
ture of beer and soda water. We could not ana- 
lyze the water, but upon letting it stand a small 
quantity of bluish violet sediment, resembling car- 
bonate of copper, was found, but no taste of copper 
or sulphur was perceptibie, and the water was 
very clear and transparent. Of course, you will 
think this is one ofthe fairy tales which are socom- 
mon among prospectors and explorers, but before 
snow flies another winter you will know it to be 
true.” 
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South Bend, VVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. 

The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND), and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 

The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 


DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but 
none whose future is more bright than the city of South Bend on 
Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean 
terminus of the Yakima & Pacific Coast Railroad. 


The Addition is level, sloping gently back, and contains the best of both business and 
residence property in South Bend to-day. The west line of the addition is 
within three blocks of the new $75,000 Willapa Hotel. 


Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets are soon to be improved in the same manner. 
Streets are 66 feet wide and Avenues 80 feet. Julian Ralph writes in the September (1892) 
number of Harpers’ Monthly about South Bend, as follows: 


“It is on the Pacific Coast, on the front of the Olympia Peninsula, only four hours from Portland by rail, and very 
much nearer to Asia, Nicaragua and Europe by water than the Sound ports. South Bend is a yearling, and when 
it rubs its juvenile eyes the map shows only the words Shoalwater Bay, but that, being a libelous name, is now 
changed to Willapa Harbor. It is 57 miles north of Astoria. It is the only generally useful harbor between the 
Columbia River and the Strait of Juan De Fuca. South Bend is about to be connected with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad system. In the region tributary to it is an extraordinary wealth of timber and of agricultural lands. The 
founders of the town insist that if there is to be an export trade in Washington products, no other port in the State 
can compete with it, since vessels trom Puget Sound ports must double the Olympia peninsula before they reach the 
point at which South Bend shipments begin. South Bend is several hundreds of miles nearer to San Francisco, 
Nicaragua and Cape Horn than any Puget Sound port.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PROPERTY, APPLY TO 


‘Lhe Denver Land Go., 


Room 11 Mason Block, TACOMA, WASH. Pranklin Building, SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 53. P. O. Box 126. 
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MURPHY’S TRANSPARENT WOOD FINISH 


FOR FINISHING 


Hard Wood Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 


SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


NEWARK, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


jF YOU ARE GOING TO 


Tae WORLDS FAIR 


Be sure and ask for your tickets via the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. ‘‘Albert Lea 
Route,’’ the only line which will place 
you within six blocks of the World’s Fair 
Grounds. Connections made at Engle- 
wood, thus avoiding long and tiresome 
rides from the city. Two magnificent 
trains run from St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, passing through the heart of lowa, 
and in close proximity to the U.S. Arsenal 
at Rock Island and a grand view of the 
Lower Mississippi River. DON’T pay 
the same price and put up with inferior 
service. 


“ST. Louis Is the Finest Train to 
anD PEORIA the South.-> 


SPECIAL.” 


This is a solid train to St. Louis, 
“kx making the run in 22 hours, and is the 


ONLY DINING CAR ROUTE. 


Direct Line to Missouri River Gateways, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, 
LEAVENWORTH, OMAHA, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and to LINCOLN, Neb., TOPEKA, DENVER, etc. 











Connections in Union Depots, both at Chicago and St. Louis, 


FREE CHAIR GARS | tzaicnttaiy > of Ye mor 


C. M. PRATT, c.T.4aP.a., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TO CHICAGO. 
W.H. TRUESDALE, 


RECEIVER. 


WISCONSIN 
Red Pressed Brick Co., 


Red Front, Sewer, Vitrified, Paving, 
and Common Brick. 





Effect equal to Pres ed Bick at ha'f the cost. 


Winnipeg Hotel, Depots at Bozeman and Billings, Mont., 
High Secnooi at Watertown, 8. Dak.. Central Market at 
Minneapolis, Court House at Marshall, Minn., and many 
others. 

Address 


c.L. BROWN, Agent, HOTEL POKEGAMA, Grand Rapids, Minnesota, 
No 11 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS. 

















| 
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THE GREATEST NATURAL BRIDGE.—An old 
prospector claims that the greatest natural 
bridyve in the world is located near Arrow Lake, 


| in the Slocan mining district, in British Colum- 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, | 


bia. It spans a dry gulch 260 feet wide and is 86 
feet highin the center, while the arch is twenty 
feet high on top and not more than ten or twelve 
feet thick. The bridge is of solid granite and as 
perfect as if formed by hand 

CHICAG)’S RAILWAY TRAFFI How many 
trains run in and out of Chicago daily? An 
answer is given which shows that 1,386 trains of 
all classes arrive and depart there daily on 41 
roads, operated by 28 companies Of these trains, 
278 are through expresses and mail trains, 670 
suburban and accommodation, 274 merchandise 
freight trains, and 164 grain, steck and lumber 


| trains. The 28 companies operating these trains 


own 40,000 miles of railroad, 

BLUE STEM WBEAT.—The wheat now grow 
ing in the Northwest known as blue-stem, says 
L. H. Haynes of Fargo, was forty years ago 
grown in the East and known as winter wheat. 
It was then a semi-hard wheat but since being 


| changed to a spring wheat and grown in the 


Northwest,it is now hard and the berry a beauti- 
ful amber. Judging from past experience I firmly 
believe it to be only a question of time when thi 
wheat can be improved to such extent as to en- 
able good farmers in the hard wheat belt under 
favorable seasons and conditions to grow from 
forty to fifty bushels per acre. 


A WASHINGTON FiR.—If there is any larger 
tree in the State than the one we have in Che 


| halis County, says the Oakville (‘lo/ec, a tree that 


lat 


|} ean be vouched for and pointed out, let us hear 


| of its location. Our giant is vouched for by H. 


| F. Coles, of this county, who knows exact 


ly 


| where the tree can be found on the southwest 


| quarter of section 10, townshi» 16. north, 





range 8 west. The tree is red fir and is fifty- 
three feet eight inches in circumference at a dis- 
tance of six feet from the ground, and has nota 
churn butt. Both Mr. Coles and the witness who 
was with him agree in believing that the tree is 
over 400 feet high. 

Is LIME A MINERAL?—There is a now pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington a suit which involves a very fine point of 
law. Some years ago a man named James [saacs 
took up a homestead in Pacific County, on which 
was a very high bluff. The strata of this are 
formed of akind of fossil. After Mr. Isaacs had 
proved up on hisclaim a young man, who gave 
the name of Long, jumped Isaacs’ claim, on the 
ground that the formation on the bluff was 
mineral, and that he had a right to the property 
because Isaacs had it as a homestead and notas a 
mineral claim. Mr. Long then sold his right to 
a manfrom South Bend, George Dutfy, for $9,000 
in South Bend property. The case now rests be- 
tween Isaacs and Duffy. The formation has been 
assayed, and it has been found that by burning it 
would make lime. The question now is whether 
or not lime is a mineral. If it is decided that 
lime isa mineral, Duffy gets the claim that for 
years Isaacs has been working on. If it is de- 
cided otherwise, Isaacs gets $9,000 and Duffy gets 
“left."—The Astorian. 
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PULLMAN, 


"WAT hick alten 


Situated in the Center of the Garden Spot of 
THE FAMOUS PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


It is athriving business center of handsome brick blocks, spacious 
and well-stocked stores, beautiful residences, flourishing mills and 
factories, andisthe great educational center of the State of Washington. 


It has the State Agricultural College, 


one of the largest and most important educational institutions in the State. The only military school in Washington, 
and the most beautiful and imposing public school buildings in the State. The city of Pullman is rich in resources, 
rich in good schools and Christian churches, good government and good credit. Its people are bold in enterprise, 
firm in purpose, liberal in supporting all public measures, moral in their lives, and warm in their hospitality. 


THEY WELCOME GOOD PEOPLE FROM EVERY STATE AND FROM EVERY LAND. 
There is no place in any State in the Union that offers a better field for honest endeavor or investment than Pullman. 
IT IS REACHED BY TWO OF THE GREAT TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS, 


the Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific, and is growing faster than any city of its size in America. 
PULLMAN IS THE CITY OF FLOWING WELLS, 


it having nine artesian wells throwing their cold, clear streams of sparkling waters high into the air, forming foun: 
tains that for beauty rival the famed founts of Cashmere. 


To one who is familiar with the situation it is no wonder that Pullman is a thriving, growing, rich city. Situated inthe very heart of the great 
Palouse wheat country, surrounded by hundreds of thousands of acres of lands that yield from forty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre;—in a 
country, too, where crops never fail, where wheat, barley, oats, flax, rye, all the grasses, fruits and berries thrive as nowhere else in the world, 
its prosperity is only natural. 

Its famous Artesian Waters are the healthiest to be found on the American continent. 

An estimate of the chief products of Whitman County, (of which the city of Pullman is one of the leading business centers) for 1891 places the grain 
product at 13,500,000 bushels, with wheat as chief factor at 10,750,000; barley, 1,250,000; oats, 800,000; flax, 500,000; rye, 200,000. 

The money received for this grain added $10,172,500 to the wealth of the county; for the average price last year was seventy-five cents a bushel for 
wheat; sixty cents for barley; eighty cents for oats; $1 for flax and $1.10 for rye, making $8,062,500 for wheat; barley, $750,000; oats, $640,000; 
flax, $500,000, and rye, $220,000, 

The opportunities for settlement and investment in the Palouse Country are numerous and the investor or settler finds sure and rich reward for 


all outlay of monéy or energy. 


Capitalists will find here opportunities for doubling their wealth, while the manufacturer, the farmer, fruit grower, stock raiser and wool 
grower will find chances for advancement on the road to wealth before undreamed of. 


For further particulars call on or correspond with any of the following reliable firms and business men of Pullman: 


Pullman State Bank, McConnel, Chambers Co., 
Pullman Land and Investment Co., Pullman Hardware Co., 

W. V. Windus, The Pullman Mercantile Co, 
W. G. Bragg, Thos. W. Savage, 

Thos. Neill, C. O. Morrell, 


M. C. True, Pullman City Council. 
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OLFAX, VWVashington, 


Is the county seat and geographical, commercial, social and political center of 


WHITMAN COUNTY, 


which comprises nearly all of the celebrated ‘‘PALOUSE COUNTRY.” 


WHITMAN COUNTY contains more good Farming Lands, more Schools, more Churches, more Mills, 
more Banks, more Newspapers, more good Towns, and more miles of paying Railroads,and EXPORTS A 
GREATER QUANTITY AND VARIETY OF PRODUCTS THAN ANY COUNTY IN THE PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST. 


This County now produces yearly SEVEN MILLION BUSHELS OF CEREALS, (most of which is exported) 
besides great quantities of Hay, Fruits and Vegetables, for which Spokane and the cities of Puget Sound and the 
mines of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho furnish good markets. 


COLFAX has a magnificent Court House, costing $150,000; three public school buildings--one just completed at a 
cost of $30,000; also Colfax College with a competent academic corps of instructors; seven churches; three banks,with 
aggregate average statements of cash resources of $1,200,000; one daily and three weekly newspapers, two foundries 
and machine shops, two flouring mills, two saw mills, several large general merehandise stores, three drug stores, two 


exclusive hardware stores, etc., etc. 


Colfax sells more agricultural implements than any retail town in America. 


Electric Lights (arc and incandescent systems), water works, sewerage, fire department, paved streets, good side- 


walks, etc., etc. 
has been located here. 


A large new three-story brick hotel now being constructed. A Catholic Sisters ot Charity hospital 


Colfax is the LITTLE GIANT CITY of the Northwest. 


Its citizens are prosperous and liberal and will welcome men of energy and means who are seeking a 
favorable field for legitimate enterprises, or a home in a peaceful and thriving new community. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


nit NORTH-WESTERN ux 


Take this Line when You Travel. 





Through Passenger Service East of St. Paut. 


THE SHORT LINE from MINNEAPOL'S and 8T. PAUL 
t» Ca#icaGo with three passenger trains daily. 

‘““BADGER STATE EXPRESS” for MILWAUKEE and 
CHICAGO, the fastest train running between the 
TWIN CITIES and CHICAGO. 

“ATLANTIC EXPRESS” connects with morning 
trains leaving CHICAGO east and south. 

“NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED” for MILWAUKEE 
and CHICAGO, equipped with Pullman and Wagner 
Private Compariment Carsand Buffet Smoking Li- 
brary Coaches; really the only train, first-class in 
every respect, between the Twin CiITIgs and CaHICAGO 

THE SHORT LINE from DucutsH to Carcaco. Solid 
tbrough trains known as “Chicago Special,’’ and mak- 
ing the run in less than sixteen hours. Pullman and 
Wagner Buffet Sieepers on this train. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL, SUPERIOR and DULUTH 
fast day trains with Parior Cars, night trains with 
Pullman Palace Sleepers. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PauL and ASHLAND, day 
trains with Reclining Chair Cars, night trains with 
Pullman Sleeping Cars. 


Through Passenger Service West of St Paul. 


THE SHORT LINE MINNEAPOLIS and St. PAUL to 
8i0UuxX City and Omaha, with fast day train making 
through connections to KANSAS CITY. 

FAST NIGHT EXPRESS, with Pullman Buffet 
Sieepers to S10oux CIty, OMAHA and Kansas CITY, 
connecting at S1oux City for Northern Nebraska, 
Black Hills and all points west. 

THE SHORT LINE between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL 
and SIOUX FALLS, day train service, with connections 
at LAKe CRYSTAL to and from ELMORE, at HERON 
LAKE to and from PIPESTONE, at SIOUX FALLS to and 
from MITCHELL. 

Between MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL and Central Dakota via 
KAsoTa, night trains with Puliman Sleeping Cars, 
St. PAUL to TRACY. 

For further information as to connection with other 
other lines, through car service, lowest rates for tickets 
and map folder showing the entire sysiem advertised as 

“TRE NORTAWESTERN LINE,” and representing 7,951 

miles of railway, call on the ent at your station, or 

address . W. TEASDALE 
Gen’| Passenger Agt., St. PAUL. 


x Celebrated Female 
= never — 
WW Ladies declare them 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


) 
| COLFAX, WASH. 


J. H. BELLINGER, ACTOR & BROWN, } 
HARRY CORNWELL, or THE MAYOR, 


} BANK OF COLFAX, 
’ 
t 


WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL 


LINES 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 
LESSEE 





OFFICIAL. 

It is our earnest desire to impress upon the minds of 
the public the superiority ot service offered b ry the 
Wisconsin Central Lines ti Milwaukee, Chicago and 
all points East and South, Two fast trains leave St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth daily. equipped with 
Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleepers, Dining 
Cars and Coaches of the latest design, Its Dining Car 
Service is unsurpassed, which accounts, to a great de- 
gree, for the popularity of this line. The Wisconsin 
Central Line, in connection with Northern Pacific R. 
R., is the only line from Pacific Coast points over which 
both Pullman Vestibuled, first-class, and Pullman 
Touris*Cars are operated via St Paul without change 
to Chicago. 

Pamphlets giving information can be obtained free 
upon application to your nearest ticket agent, or JAS 
C. Ponpb, General Passenger and Ticket Agent,Chicago 


Ill. 


MARLIN =" 
RIFLES 


Made in all styles and sizes. Lightest, 
strongest, easiest working, safest, simplest, 
most accurate, most compact, and most 
modern. For sale by all dealers in arms. 

Catalogues mailed free by 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 


New HAveEn, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Chicago, 


The Only Illustrated Weekly in the World’s 
Fair City. 
One Issue each Month, a World’s Fair Number. 


The Structural Features of the Exposition are elaborately 
illustrated in Ne Ltodof the , Exp ition Series 

The Sculptured Fe tures are hown in detail in No.5 

Foreign and State Buildings and Erhibits are illustrated 
in Numibe 

The Superb Electric Fountain is the principal feature 
illustrated in Number 7, among the many engray 
ings being a fine double page view from a paintis 
by T. Dark Walker 

The Architecture and Mural Decorations will be show: 
Number &, w sete Nine Mr. Kurtz 

The Departments in their official classification will 
bn fully illus tr ‘d ond dese ri bes lin their order ir 
the Monthly Series. 

The intermediate weekly issues will picture every 
phase of life at the Expositi and in addition main 
tain the “4 io standard whic h THE GRAPHIC has at 
tained as a high illustrated weekly of general scope 

{One Year, $4.00 
SUBSCRIPTION 
{ Singie Copies, 10 cents. 

For the most mprehens and attractive illus 
trated work on "the World's Fair to date, see the 
EXPOSITION GRAPHIC No. 3, just issued. Ask your 
news dealer for it. Price, 50 cents 

Newsdealers and postmasters receive subscriptions 
or address, 

THE GRAPHIC CO., 
Publishers, 
Chicago. 


CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
Fike Brick, 


Cupola Blocks, Tank Furnace Blocks, Locomotive 
Linings, Stove Linings, Vitrified Paving Blocks, etc. 
Imported and Domestic Fire Clays. General Agents for 
Savage Fire Brick Co.; Christy Fire Clay Co.; Smith, 
Porter & Co., (W. Va.); Montezuma Fire Brick Co. 


79 Dearborn St., Unity Building, CHICAGO. 
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The New | 
Nathan Injector | 


sca FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


| 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators | 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 
Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 
Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. | 








te Watch 


this space 


next month. 


PARKER RUSSELL 


| | Mining and Manufacturing Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
uocomotive Fire Box Tiles. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, se sates, sooo os 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts, CLEVELAND, O. 





PHILLIPS, NIMICK & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


*-Rox Trot 


Sligo Rolling Mills. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Plate and Fire 

Bur, Band, Sheet and Angk a 
“SLIGO” St 

is in the l ited 
reelled 





“SLIGO” Boiler 

SLIGO 
cipal railroac 

wwarrdn 

, Boltand Bar Iron. “TY R¢ 
Tank Plat ul ft Sd geal 


wity ours ulty. 


CROWN" St 
ot Duar 


AUL, MINN, 


a, | |’ 


THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Established 1849. 


Car Wheels and all Kinds of Castings 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 


MITH, Se 


LEE SMITH Sey. DAYTON, O. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 


—— 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


‘WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 


vl | 1a BAKER HEATER CO., 


143 liberty St., New York. 
Inventor and Manufacturer of 


| All Baker Car Heaters--- 
THE FIRE PROOF BAKER HEATER, 


| THE PERFECTED BAKER HEATER, 
THE MIGHTY MIDGET BAKER HEATER 
THE TWO COIL BAKER HEATER, 
GABLE CAR BAKER HEATER, 

THE BAKER STEAM ATTACHMENT. 








RICHARD DUDGEON, 


4 Columbia St., NEW YORK, Maker and Patentee of 


Fior Locomotive Tenders _ 
IMPROVED HYDRAULIC JACKS, 


Punches, Boiler-Tube Expanders, 
Direct Acting Steam Hammers. 


tion. Jac 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Communications s by letter will receive promptatten- 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ts use on over 20,000 miles of track inthe U.S. 


J. H. STERNBERGH & SON., 
Reading, Pa., 


KANSAS CITY BOLT & NUT CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Manufacture Every Variety of 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
Rivets, Bar Iron, etc., 
INCLUDING OUR 


Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt and Ideal 
Recessed Nut. 





PATENT “IDEAL” 


BECESSED NUT. 














Represented by 





FRANCIS T.WES 


450 The Rookery, 
CHICAGO, ILL 





CHas. A. OTis, THos. JOPLING, J. K. BoLzE, Managing Directors. 


The OLS SLE Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 











MERCHANT IRON. 


General Forgings. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Kods, 
with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 


Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., 


Austin St., 
BUFFALO. 


120 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 





360 “The Rookery.” - - 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Freight Coupler. 
Passenger Coupler. 

| Continuous Platform. 
Vestibule. 


© 


The Rookery, 
CHICAGO. 


Commercial Bld’g, 
ST.LOUIS. 


Chicago Railway Appliance Co. 
The Chicago o STEEL Coupler 


W. A. STEVENS, General Agent, 


UN ITED STATES METALLIC PACKING. 


Perfected Packing for Locomotives in use on over 300 roads. 


Saves first cost in less than two years, 


435 North Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WEAK MAN invitee 


Way ares tne monet eat Est waste time, money and health with ‘doctors’? wondertul “cure- 


Y alls.’’ specifics, ete 


, when I wiM send FREE the prescription of a 


new and positive a for the prompt lasting cure of 
I 


Lost Man 


100d, Nightly 


missions, Nervous Weakness in 


old or young men, Varicocele, Impotency, and to enlarge weak, 


"stunted organs. Cures in Two Weeks. 


send this preserip- 


t ay h 

BEFORE. AFTER. tion Free of charge, and there is ro humbug or advertising catch 
about it. Any good druggistor physicianean put it up for you, as everything is plain andsimple. Al} 
I ask in return is that you will buy asmall quantity of the remedy from me direct or advise your 
friends to do so after you receive the recipe and see that there isno humbug nordeception. But you 
can doas you please about this. Correspondence strictly confidential and all letters sent in plain 


sealed envelope. Enclose stamp if convenient. 





J. D. HOUSE, BoxA33 , Albion, Mich. 


IMPOR?PANT TO 


Railroad Managers & & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’ S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of_ team Chest by fatty acids. ; 

1 xelusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

("Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 


Cleveland. 
Chicago. 


Boston. 
St. Louis. 


Send for our petenee. It will give you valuable inform 
ation on the subject of varnish. 


Sewark, 






a to HID en aga,, at 
= ConTeins PLATER 


and plating je 
ablew are ree. Pia 
t 


Nickel Plating 


OUTFITS. 
Polishers’ Supplies. 


HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO.. 
35 & 37 S. Canal 8t., 
CHICAGO 
Send for catalogue. 





WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 
or BONDS, 


ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS st i 
>AY CHECKS, 
and General Stationery. {*#* Securities engraved by this 
company accepted for listing ou N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


TIMBER IN THE QUILLAYUTE COUNTRY. 


A surveyor recently returned from Osette 
Lake, in the Quillayute Country, in the extreme 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 


northwestern portion of Washington, thus de- 
scribes the forests of that section: ‘‘The entire 
region is covered with a dense growth of the 
| largest timber to be found on the coast. Near 
| the lakeis no fir, the predominant growths being 
cedar, hemlock and spruce, with some very large 
| bunches of nothing else but cedar. Some of these 
| trees are of enormous size, one cedar tree 
located on a section line being twenty feet in di- 
ameter. I also saw an old cedar windfall, which, 
thirty feet above the ground, measured fourteen 
feet in diameter. The hemlock trees are also 
very large, there being any number 140 feet in 
height without a limb and from two to five feet 
in diameter. These hemlocks are remarkable 
not only on account of their great size, but for 
the large percentage of tannin in their bark. 
About eight miles east of Osette Lake, in the 
hills which rise gradually from the lake, there 
are great bodies of the finest fir in the world, 





and also of the largest size.” 
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MANZ & CO., 
Engravers, 
soatanel ST. Chicago. 
Wood Engraving, for Machinery, ete. 
Zine Etching, from Prints, Pen and Ink Drawings, ete. 


Half-Tone ) Direct reproduction of Photograph, Wash 
Process, Drawing, ete., etched in copper and zine, 
Wax Engraving, for Maps, Plats, Script or Diagrams. 
Photo Lithography —Transfers for Lithographers, on 
pauper or stone DESIGNING. 


“=. Mr. Bookkeeper 
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coMmToue FR Write for Pamphlet. 
PiOmL ' FOLT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago. 


RUPTURE 


me = PERMANENTLY 


by 
CURED pv. 
~ Financial Reference :— . 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 
2,500 patients. 


Kio Operation. No Detention from Business. 
Written coarantee to absolutely Cure all kinds 
of Rupture of either sex without useof knifeor 
syri ,nomatter of howlong standing. Exami- 
nation Free, ~2 send for Circular. 
THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 







BUTTE, MONT., 


For the cure of LIQUOR, OPIUM, MORPHINE. 
CHLORAL, COCAINE, CIGARETTE and TOBACCO 
habitsand NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Treatment identical with that given at Dwight, Ills. 


te” Beware of fradulent imitators using the mame of 

Bi-Chloride of Gold!” and similar titles. Many such 
tre now Operating in the Northwest. For fyll infor 
mation Call at the Institute or address 


“THe KEELEY INSTITUTE,” 
Alaska and Quartz Sts., Butte, Mont. 


DOGS of Every Description: 


Newfoundlands, Mastiffs, St. Bernards, Greyhounds 
Bull, Fox, Skye and Scotch Terriers, Collies, Pugs, 
Spaniels, Beagles, Foxhounds, Setters and Pointers, 
ilso Ferrets, Maltese Cats, pet animals, fancy pigeons. 
poultry 

Send stamp for price list. Live foxes wanted. 


HERMAN ROESCH, 215 Market St., Sv. Louts. 


o7 "Taicoring Co) 
ay 


St. Paul's Leading 
£.3 


Low-Priced Tailors. 
We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
application. rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 
Pants beat ALL. 
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JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CoO. 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 


Ft Ett TE aE tt 4 HE tt te te tt te 


No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, itis now acity full of life and activity. possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have j:1st completed arrangements with Messrs, Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May 15th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. his line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 


In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business property Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the cit'zens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C. : 


Rand Bros. R. D. Kinmond. 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, British Columbia Iron Works, Limited. 

Limited. Vancouver Improvement Co., Limited. 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 


Innes & Richards, Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 


—- 
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OKANAGAN FALLS, 


BreLLiIsEt COLUM D LA... 


A Series of Enquiries Satisfactorily Replied to, Showing a New City Possessed of a 
Wonderful Combination of Advantages. 


Since the announcement was made that a new city, bearing the name of Okanagan 
Palis, had started into life, there bave been numerous enquiries bearing on the sub- 
ject. It has for some time heen a sine qua non, that a city vf importance must spring 
up somewnere in the great ()kanagan Country, which for several years past has been 
attracting the attention of capitalists Its combination of resources so richly ag- 
gregated, comprising mining, grazing, fruit-growing, etc., must of necessity evolve a 
city in its midst, which will be one of the centres of the Prov'nce. This is just as 
certain as the fact that at the terminus of the C. P. R. on the Pacific Coast, there was 
bound to be a sea-port city of importance. The question of location is to be decided 
by the conditions most favorable to urban growth. These conditions, as will be shown 
in answer tosome of the numerous enquiries received, are all comprised in the situa- 
tion of Okanagan Falls. 


WHAT THE NEW CITY IS. 


One question asked is: “Where and what is (kanagan Falls?” In reply, it is the nu- 
cleus of a city, the prospects of which are not surpassed by any other on the Pacific 
Coast, situated at the foot of Dog Lake, in the famous Okanagan Valiey,B C. Had 
the conditions for a prosperous and populous city been especially stipulated and or- 
dered as the work of nature, they could not have combined more favorably to pro- 


duce success. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


The first and most natural «uestion to arise in the mind of any common sense man 
is: “What is there to makea city at Okanagan Falis’’ Ualess such a «uestion is 
fully and fairly answered, any person endeavoring to place in the market townsite 
property, backed up with glittering promises of a rich return, may fairly be regarded 
with suspicion and distrust. Readers are requested to carefully consider the reasons 
here advanced in support of the strong faith the promoters have in the future of 


Okanagan Falls. 
HERE ARE THE REASONS: 


In the first place, Okanagan Falls is the terminus, and the only possible terminus, of 
the Canadian Pacific and Okanagan Steamboat Line; it is in the line of the only possi- 
ble pass which can be utilized by the Canadian Pacific Kailway south of the present 
line, or, ip other words, via the Crow's Nest Pass route tothe Pacific Coast; it is 
the proposed terminus of the Spokane & Northern Railway, and of the (kanagan & 
Osoyo rs Railway, to connect with the Great Northern Railway at the boundary. It is 
nme plus ultra @ railway and mining centre. 

In the second place, it is the natural outlet for the greatest gold mining region on 
the continent, a country which also possesses immensely rich deposits of silver, lead, 
Coal, platinum, iron, ete. 


FACILITIES FOR MANUFAOTURING. 


In the third place, it is being built by the side of a magnificent water fail, which is 
capable of generating a horsepower of between 50,000 and 100,000 at a very low cost, 


sulflicient to operate all the mining machinery, reduction works, tramways, saw mills 
and other industries in it, or in the country surrounding it. 

Being easy of access, and having unexcelled transportation facilities in prospect, 
Okanagan Falis will naturally attract all the industries referred to which the country 
willidemand. In addition to that the country abounds in coai and wood. 


ITIS A STOCK COUNTRY. 


Asa fourth reason, Okanagan Falls is directly in the centre of a great grazing and 
stock region, the finest in British Columbia. It has, therefore, all the possibilities of 
great stock and dairying industries. 

ADAPTED FOR FRUIT RAISING. 


The city is surrounded by many thousands of acres of fruit lands capable of raising 
the finest fruit in the Province, and especially adapted for the cultivation of grapes 
and penches, almonds, melons, tomatoes, nectarines, apricots, etc., fruits which but 
few other parts of the Province can successfully grow. 


A WHOLESALE.CENTRE. 


It is the natural distributing point for the whole of the lower Okanagan Valley and 
the famous Kettle River stock country, and wi!l conse:juently become the wholesale 
centre for acountry 150 miles in extent in one direction and between 50 and 100 in 


another. 
SUBSIDIARY ADVANTAGES. 


It has a perfect climate; the most equable, healthfui and delightful to be found in 
America; the scenery is picturesque in the extreme; it is in the heart of the greatest 
game country in the world; it has every facility for the enjoyment of riding, driving, 
fishing boating, bathing, and so forth. 

Ina few words, it possesses a combination of advantages almost unique, that will 
prove irresistibie forces inthe buiiding up of a prosperous city, and but energy and 
enterprise are required to produce a second Denver or a Spokane in a very short 
space of time. 

Prices will range 875 to 8450 each: term3, one-third cash and balance 6 and 12 
months, with interest at 8 per cent. per annum. 

Prices will be advanced every three months during the first year and only a limited 
number of lots will be put on the market each time. 

Two lots in each block on Main Street will be sold on building conditions, with a re- 
bate of 50 per cent. for each building costing not less than $800 and erected within six 
months from date of purchase. 

After May Ist, 1893. building conditions will be changed as follows: Two lots more in 
each block on Main § reet will be sold with a rebate of 5) per cent. for each building 
costing not less than $2000 and erected within four months from date of purchase. 

These conditions will be strictly complied with by ali agents. 


Por farther particulars apply to HOLMAN & LOEWEN, General Agents. 


South Addition to 


Head Office, 605 Hastings St. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


HAS LO, 


West Kootenay District, B.C. 


This Addition is situated about one mile from Kaslo, in the center of what experts 
claim to be the richest mineral country on the American continent. 
Lots 25x110 feet in the original townsite are now selling at over $1,000 each. 


Prices in South Addition for lots 25x110 feet have been placed at only 
$25 to $100. Terms: one-third cash, balance in three and six months, 


at 8 per cent interest. 


A large number of lots have already been sold and it is intended to increase prices at an early date. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR PLAN AND PRICE LIST TO 


RAND BROS., Agents, 


100 to 102 Cordova St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
‘Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 











AN IRRIGATED PRUNE ORCHARD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ‘The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate _ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
. * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions __ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfais the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


‘| ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—ihiin on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns.and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 


and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 


A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—}.i" soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two td three thousand dollars a year. 
1 1 Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation iiss to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 anacre. Oune-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE FALLS AND FACTORIES, SPOKANE. — (Copyright by L. C. Dillman. 











SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


L. C. DILLMAN 


Handles the largest and finest por- 
tion of the business and residence 
property in the city of Spokane, com- 
prising the following additions, lying 
within 2,000 feet of the Post Office, 
with all equipments, graded streets, 
electric railways, electric lights, water, 
etc. : 


The First Addition to the Fourth 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The First Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The Second Addition to the Third 
Addition to Railroad Addition. 


The best improved residence prop- 
erty: 
Cliff Park Addition, 
Sinto’s Addition, 
Ross Park, 


and the choicest residence property in 
any part of the city, as well as all the 
Town Sites on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway between Kalispell, 
Montana, and the Pacific Coast. 


The Great Northern Railway runs 
through the agricultural as well as the 
mineral sections of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, affording ample opportunity 
for thorough investigation as to the re- 
sources and unquestionable growth of the 


following towns located along the line: 


Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, destined to be the 
largest city in the Pan-handle of Idaho, and the 
supply point for the upper and lower Kootenai 
mining country; 

_ Newport, Wash., located in the Metaline min- 

ing district, and the head of navigation on the 

Pend d’Oreille River, with magnificent water- 
wer, in a lumber district unequalled in the 
orth west. 

Whitney, Wash., located in the Big Bend farm- 
ing district, in Lincoln County, producing 5,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat alone; and a city on the 
Columbia River on the eastern slope of the 
Cascade Mountains. 

Rock Island, Wash., located on the Columbia 
River at the crossing of the Great Northern R. R. 
in Douglas County, the foot of Badger Mountain 
wheat belt, the foot of navigation and the outlet 
for the Okanogan mining district. One of the 
best water-powers on the Columbia River, which 
will be given away for manufacturing purposes. 

L. C. DILLMAN, 
Rookery Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Or, NORTHERN LAND COMPANY, 

Germania Life Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Correspondence solicited and information freely given. 
Special attention given to Eastern inquiries. 








